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LOOKING NORTH 
By KLAUS MEHNERT 


In the first few months of the War of Greater East Asia, Japan 
extended the frontiers of her naval and aerial control thousands of miles 
to the east, south, and west. Hawaii, Australia, and India are today 
within the range of Japanese bombers. In past issues our magazine has 
repeatedly dealt with the consequences of this extraordinary development. 
But in one direction of the compass, toward the north, no changes have 
taken place. Here Japan’s position has, on the whole, remained the same 
as on December 7. 


It is not likely that the United States and Great Britain have 
resigned themselves to their losses in East Asia. The USA in particular 
is doing her utmost to carry through a gigantic armament program, 
hoping that with its help she may be able to recover lost ground. Where 
can these armaments be used? Not seriously for attacks from the east, 
south, or west. Any foothelds which the Allies still possess there are too 
far from the centers of Japan’s strength. But in the north it is different. 


Politics and warfare are the application of human forces within the 
framework of given constant circumstances. When and what kind of 
human forces will be applied in the North Pacific in this war, what the 
decision and actions will be of Japan, the USA, and the USSR, we do 
not profess to know. Hence there is little sense in building assumptions 
and combinations on what is either unknown or a carefully guarded secret. 
However, there is no secret about the constant cireumstances of the North 
Pacific, where the unknown human forces might go to work. It is with 
these that this article is concerned. 


The material for it has been taken from publications such as 
“Pilots,” published by the British Admiralty, from accounts of men 
familiar with that region, and from our own observation and thought. 


62 miles separate America THE WILL OF PETER 


Nevertheless, the first 


recorded conquest of this short distance 
took place much later than all other 
intercontinental crossings. The Atlantic 
was conquered at one of its widest 
places by Columbus in 1492, the Arabian 
Sea by Vasco da Gama in 1498, the 
Gulf of Bengal by Varthema in 1505, 
and the Pacific in its longest diagonal 
by Magellan in 1521. But the leap from 
Asia to America at the place where both 
continents almost touch was not made 
until 220 years later. And even then 
it would not have happened had not the 
iron will of a dead emperor been behind 
that expedition of 1741. 


Peter the Great of Russia, who in 
any number of directions gave the first 
impetus to new Russian developments, 
is also responsible for this first crossing 
of the North Pacific. Nartov, one of 
the men who knew the last period of 
the Tsar’s life most intimately, tells in 
his memoirs the following episode so 
characteristic of Peter’s indefatigable 
energy : 


“In the beginning of January 1725, 
Peter was realizing that he had not long 
to live, yet his unconquerable spirit was 
busily at work for the good of his 
country. With his own hand he drew 
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up the instructions relative to the 
Kamtchatka Expedition which should 
determine the relations between Asia 
and America. He also selected the officer 
for this work, Vitus Bering.... 


“I was then almost constantly with 
the Emperor and saw with my own 
eyes how eager His Majesty was to 
get the expedition under way, as it 
were, conscious that his end was near. 
When all had been arranged he seemed 
pleased and content. Calling Count 
Fyodor Matveyevitch Apraxin, the 
general-admiral, he said: ‘Bad health 
has obliged me to remain at home. 
Recently I have been thinking over a 
matter which has been on my mind 
for many years; but other affairs 
have prevented me from carrying it out. 
I refer to the finding of a passage to 
China and India through the Arctic 
Sea....In my last travels I discussed 
the subject with learned men and they 
were of the opinion that such a pas- 
sage could be found. Now that the 
country is in no danger from enemies 
we should strive to win glory for her 
along the lines of the Arts and Sciences. 
In seeking such a passage, who knows 
but perhaps we may be more success- 
ful than the Dutch and English, who 
have made many such attempts along 
the American coast. I have written 
out these instructions and, on account 
of my health, entrust the execution of 
them, point by point, to you, Fyodor 
Matveyevitch.’” 


On January 26, 1725, Peter signed 
an order consisting of three items, 
concerning which the American scholar 
F. A. Golder, in his book on the Rus- 
sian expansion, justly says: “For 
brevity and comprehensiveness the doc- 
ument may serve as a model.” 


The order read: 


“JT. To build in Kamtchatka or in 
some other place one or two decked 
boats. 


II. To sail in these boats along the 
shore which runs to the north and 
which (since its limits are unknown) 
seems to be a part of the American 
coast. 
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III. To determine where it joins 
with America. To sail to some settle- 
ment under European jurisdiction, and, 
if a European ship should be met with, 
learn from her the name of the coast 
and take it down in writing, make a 
landing, obtain detailed information, 
draw a chart and bring it here. 
Peter.” 


In these terse words Peter showed 
how he expected the riddle to be 
solved, the riddle which occupied the 
geographers of his time more than 
any other, namely, whether Asia and 
America were connected by land or 
whether there was a sea passage be- 
tween them and hence the possibility 
of maritime traffic from the Atlantic 
northward around Asia (or America). 


KAMTCHATKA VIRGINS 


Two days later, on January 28, 1725, 
the wild heart of the Tsar ceased to 
beat. But so powerful had been the 
will of the living man that it com- 
pelled the execution of his order even 
from the grave. Many years passed. 
Thousands of people were occupied in 
transporting the materials necessary 
for an expedition on the North Pacific 
across thousands of miles from Euro- 
pean Russia to the Pacific coast of 
Siberia. The following story reveals 
how vast were the distances and how 
slow the means of transport. 


Peter’s daughter, the Empress Eliz- 
abeth, once gave the order to send six 
girls from Kamtchatka to St. Petersburg, 
as she wished to get to know even the 
most distant of her subjects. Although 
the imperial wish was carried out as 
quickly as possible, the Kamtchadals, 
who left their homes as virgins, had 
twice become mothers before they 
reached the Imperial Court. 


The first expedition, sent out in 
1728 to solve the geographical riddle, 
was a failure. But still the knout of 
the dead man drove them on, and on 
June 4, 1741, the second expedition 
put out to sea to the east with two 
ships, St. Peter and St. Paul. It was 
led by the Danish captain Vitus Bering, 
who had for years been in the service 
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of Russia. An excellent report, scien- 
tifically exact and vividly descriptive, 
was written by the young German 
scholar, Dr. Steller, who accompanied the 
expedition. The observations made by 
this talented and enthusiastic young 
naturalist on his voyage are most 
closely related to the theme of this 
article. 


STELLER’S TALES 
Here are a few quotations: 


“We again had a very violent storm 
from the southeast, which, however, 
after an hour veered to the west and 
continued with extreme violence. Every 
now and then we could hear the wind 
rush as if out of a narrow passage, 
with such terrible whistling, raging, and 
blustering that we were every minute 
in danger of losing masts or rudder 
or else of seeing the vessel itself damaged 
by the force of the waves, which 
pounded it as when cannons are fired, 
so that we were expecting every mo- 
ment the last stroke and death. Even 
our old and experienced pilot could 
not recall among the experiences of 
his fifty years at sea having passed 
through a storm which even resembled 
it. 

“The next day the storm continued 
with even greater violence, together 
with hail, lightning, and rain. We 
were now for the fifth day being con- 
tinuously driven back towards the 
southeast. ... 


“Two days later, about five o’clock 
in the morning, we encountered a storm 
from the southwest of such redoubled 
violence as we never have experienced 
before or since; we could not imagine 
that it could be greater or that we 
should be able to stand it out. Every 
moment we expected the destruction of 
our vessel, and no one could lie down, 
sit up, or stand. Nobody was able to 
remain at his post; we were drifting 
under the might of God whither the 
angry heavens willed to send us. Half 
of our crew lay sick and weak, the 
other half were quite crazed and mad- 
dened from the terrifying motion of 
the sea and ship. There was much 
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praying, to be sure, but the curses 
piled up during ten years in Siberia 
prevented any response. ... 


“I observed the terribly rapid flight 
of the clouds which during the storm 
with incredible swiftness shot like ar- 
rows past our eyes and even met and 
crossed each other with equal rapidity, 
often from opposite directions. ... 


“For a while the weather was better. 
However, this luck did not last long 
but was suddenly interrupted by a 
southeast wind with rain, followed by 
a violent storm from the southwest. 
We had by this time become quite 
accustomed to the storms as well as 
to the daily deaths. ... 


“Nothing but fog and thick and dark 
atmosphere prevailed... . 


“Tt rained throughout the day... . 


“Tt seemed several times as if it 
might clear, but clouded over again 
each time... . 


“The weather was cloudy and dark 
throughout the day.” 


Storms and fog, fog and storms— 
that is the ever-recurring refrain of 
Steller’s report on the first crossing 
of the North Pacific. And the danger- 
ous nature of these waters is under- 
lined by the fact that in the end 
only one of the two ships returned to 
the Asiatic mainland, while the other, 
carrying Bering and Steller, foundered, 
after terrible distress, on an island 
that was later named after Commander 
Bering, the Bering Island of the Ko- 
mandorskiye group. During the winter 
they were forced to spend on that is- 
land, Bering himself, together with 
many of his men, died of scurvy. Only 
Steller and a part of the crew man- 
aged to reach the coast of Kamtchatka 
in the following summer in a boat they 
had built themselves. 


WHAT PRICE FUR? 


Together with their reports of fright- 
ful suffering, the survivors brought back 
some furs which they had caught during 
their severe winter on the island. It 
was these furs which were the inspira- 
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tion for an entirely new development. 
Russian fur hunters had in the preced- 
ing 160 years advanced in search of 
their precious booty through all of 
Siberia as far as the Pacific, and were 
convinced that there were no more new 
fur districts. Now they heard to their 
delight that there were furs in abun- 
dance to be found beyond the waters 
conquered by Bering. 


First in single ships, then in whole 
fleets, the hunters, now turned into 
seamen, braved the elements and sailed 
to the Komandorskiye Islands, whence 
the first furs had come. Then they 
advanced further, year by year, to the 
Aleutians, along them to Alaska, and 
down the Pacific coast of North Amer- 
ica to the sunny hills of California. 
They hunted down many furs, but the 
price they paid was high. In the 
annals of the “Russian American Com- 
pany,” into which all Russian fur con- 
cerns on American soil finally merged, 
we constantly find reports of ships 
which had sunk with food supplies and 
hunting rifles sent from Siberia to 
Alaska, or with fur cargoes on their 
way from Alaska to Siberia. ‘They 
had either been broken up by storms 
or thrown on the rocks in the fog. 


Thus the North Pacific earned the 
worst possible reputation, and when in 
1867 the Tsar sold Alaska and the 
Aleutian Islands to the United States, 
there were few Russians who mourned 
the loss. This all the more so since 
the wholesale killing of animals on the 
part of the Russians had, to a large 
extent, destroyed the original wealth 
of furs in these regions. With the 
retreat of Russia to the Asiatic con- 
tinent, the hitherto frequent crossings 
of the North Pacific stopped almost 
entirely. A few scientific expeditions 
still sailed into this foggy waste, and 
Japanese fishermen earned a hard living 
there, but the intercontinental traffic 
of the days of Russian Alaska disap- 
peared. 


NEW LIFE 


Only most recent times have effected 
a change here as in many other regions. 
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These changes began with the economic 
and military activity of the Soviet 
Government in northeastern Siberia 
which we mentioned in our article on 
Siberia (December 1941). They in- 
creased through the American reaction 
to this activity, which led to an inten- 
sive development of Alaska, and they 
continued to do so to the same extent 
in which the political tension mounted 
in the Pacific. The growing strategic 
importance of the North Pacific, due 
mainly to the development of the air- 
plane, finally compelled a more accurate 
research into the existing climatic and 
meteorological conditions. Even today 
there is less knowledge of these con- 
ditions than in the case of most of the 
other seas. Nevertheless, enough is 
known to enable us to present the most 
important factors for warfare in the 
North Pacific. 


MISLEADING MAPS 


One particular difficulty hindering 
the study of northern regions is to be 
found in the fact that there are hardly 
any maps which show the geographical 
position of this arca correctly. In ordcr 
to represent the globe on a sheet of 
paper, map-makers have for centuries 
been in the habit of drawing the 
meridians, which meet at the poles, as 
straight lines. Through this, the pro- 
portions near the equator can be 
reproduced almost exactly, but those 
nearer the poles only in great dis- 
tortion. Hence while most maps show 
the coasts of Kamtchatka and Cali- 
fornia as running almost parallel, in 
actual fact they lie practically in one 
straight line. Only globes or special 
maps as the ones in this issue can 
show the North Pacific in its real 
proportions, and only with their aid 
can one understand that the sea 
voyage from Yokohama via the Aleu- 
tians to San Francisco is not, as most 
maps would have one believe, longer, 
but, on the contrary, over a thousand 
miles shorter than the distance from 
Yokohama via Hawaii to San Fran- 
cisco. 

Siberia and Alaska have already 
been dealt with separately in our 
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magazine (December 1941 and April 
1942). In the following pages we 
limit ourselves, therefore, to discussing 
the area between these two regions: 
the Aleutians, the Bering Sea, Kam- 
tchatka, the Kuril Islands, and the 
Sea of Okhotsk. In doing this we do 
not want to repeat what can be found 
in any encyclopedia. Instead, we wish 
to deal only with those facts which 
are necessary for the understanding 
of the strategic position and for the 
study of which we refer 
our readers to the map on 
p.825 which was specially _ 
drawn for this article. 4 y 
THE ALEUTIANS A . 

AND THE J 

BERING 

SEA 


The Aleu- 
tian Islands, 
like the pen- 
insula which 
projects from 
the southern 
coast of 
Alaska, are a 
part of that 
longest of the 
earth’s moun- 
tain chains, 
which stretches 
from Cape Horn 
along the west coast 
of the Americas as far 
as its last spurs in the Ko- 
mandorskiye Islands. In their graceful 
arch the Aleutians proper, i.e., without 
the Komandorskiye Islands, form a 
chain, over 1,000 nautical miles long, 
of about 150 closely strung, volcanic, 
treeless islands. Only between the 
westernmost Aleutian Island, Attu, 
and the Komandorskiye Islands, as well 
as between these and the east coast of 
Kamtchatka, are there large open sur- 
faces of water. Although in square 
miles the Aleutians equal Switzerland, 
the number of their inhabitants is 
very small, not much more than 1,000. 
The center of administration is the island 
of Unalaska, in a bay on the north 
coast of which is situated the American 
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naval base of Dutch Harbor. The 
present most western US naval outpost 
is on Kiska Island. 

The part of the Pacific fenced off 
to the north by the Aleutians is 
known as the Bering Sea and 
covers approximately 900,000 square 
miles (Mediterranean: 1,145,000 square 
miles). It is connected with the Arctic 
Ocean by the narrow Bering Strait. 
The Asiatic and American coasts sweep 
away rapidly from one another on both 

sides. Their outlines are very 

similar, with a number of 
deep bays, especially the 
Gulf of Anadyr on the 
Asiatic and the 
Norton Sound on 
the American 
side, as well 
as several 
jutting capes: 
on the Asiatic 
side (from 
north to 
south), East 
Cape and 
Capes 
Tchukotsky, 
Navarin, and 
Olyutorsky; 
on the Amer- 
ican side (in the 
- same order), Capes 
al Prince of Wales, 
Romanzov, and Newen- 
ham. The number of 
islands in the Bering Sea is 
The most famous of them are 


small. 
the two Diomede Islands, at the narrow- 
est part between Asia and America, 
between which runs the USA—USSR 


border. The largest of the islands is 
St. Lawrence, followed further south by 
St. Matthew, Nunivak, and the Pribilov 
group. 


STRATEGIC PENINSULA 


A territory neglected in Tsarist 
Russia and which has gained a great 
deal in strategic importance during the 
last few decades is the peninsula of 
Kamtchatka. It is about 750 miles 
long and, with over 100,000 square 
miles, about as large as Belgium, 
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Bulgaria, and Greece put together. 
The mountainous peninsula contains 
numerous volcanoes reaching up to a 
height of almost 17,000 feet, while 
the Kamtchatka River flows through 
its length from south to north. It is 
inhabited by hardly more than 10,000 
people, only ten per cent of whom are 
Russians, the remainder being members 
of aboriginal Asiatic tribes driven 
back into this corner of Asia, such as 
the Kamtchadals, the Koryaks, and the 
Lamuts. The administrative, economic, 
and military center is Petropavlovsk 
{i.e., “City of St. Peter and St. Paul’), 
in the bay of Avatcha, which has been 
greatly developed by the Soviets and 
represents an important aerial and 
naval base. Air communications from 
America would either run via Dutch 
Harbor and Kiska or via Nome and 
Anadyr. In both cases Petropavlovsk 
is the first large Soviet base. In our 
December issue (page 173) we published 
a map, taken from the 1939 edition of 
the Soviet Military Handbook, which 
revealed the large number of airfields 
on Kamtchatka. The airfields on the 
Komandorskiye Islands are of special 
importance, as is that at Cape Lopatka 
at the southernmost tip of Kamtchatka, 
where a channel only seven nautical 
miles wide separates the Soviet Union 
from the northernmost of the Kuril 
Islands, belonging to Japan. 


THE KURILS 
AND THE SEA OF OKHOTSK 


The Kuril Islands (Japanese: Chi- 
shima, about 6,000 square miles) were 
first visited by Russian fur hunters 
and named by them, on account of the 
volcanoes, after the Russian word 
kurit (to smoke). In 1875 they were 
ceded by the Tsarist Government to 
Japan, in return for which Japan 
renounced her claims to Sakhalin. The 
chain of the 32 Kuril Islands between 
Cape Lopatka and the eastern end of 
the great Japanese island of Hokkaido 
is about 750 miles long, and the 6,000 
people inhabiting the larger islands in 
the southern part of the chain are 
made up of Japanese and a mixture 
of Aleuts, Ainus, and Russians. In 
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these islands Japan possesses the key 
to the Sea of Okhotsk, cut off from 
the Pacific Ocean by Kamtchatka and 
the Kurils. As the chain of the Kurils 
has no large gap like that separating 
the western end of the Aleutians from 
Kamtchatka, Japan is in a far better 
position to control the entrance to the 
Sea of Okhotsk than the USA is to 
control the entrance to the Bering Sea. 
The passage of ships through the 
Kurils against Japan’s will could only 
be attempted at night or in fog. This 
would make navigation between the 
abruptly rising islands most dangerous. 
Hence the Kurils are a valuable chain 
of outposts of Japanese defense against 
the north. 

The Sea of Okhotsk possesses an 
exit, held by the Soviets, in the Strait 
of Tartary between the mainland and 
the island of Sakhalin. However, as 
this leads, not into the open sea, but 
into the Japanese-controlled Japan 
Sea, the 580,000-square-mile Sea of 
Okhotsk is, if Japan so desires, practi- 
cally without maritime connection with 
the outer world. This is very dis- 
agreeable for the USSR; for it means 
that transports from America can only 
reach the eastern coast of Kamtchatka, 
which has no rail connections either 
with the remainder of Siberia or 
with its own west coast. The entire 
4,500 miles of Soviet coast from 
Vladivostok around the whole Sea of 
Okhotsk up to Cape Lopatka, where it 
finally reaches the open Pacific, is 
totally dependent on Japan as regards 
maritime traffic, and therefore useless 
in an emergency. Consequently the 
ports of Ayan, Okhotsk, and Magadan, 
which have been substantially developed 
by the Soviets during the last few 
years, have only a limited importance. 
Even if they could be reached by 
ocean-going vessels, they are still very 
far away from Siberia’s river and 
railway systems. The distance from 
Ayan to Yakutsk on the Lena, for 
example, is 825 miles. 


HOW THE WINDS BLOW 


The strategic possibilities offered by 
this briefly outlined geographical area 
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are influenced to the utmost by wind 
and sea currents as well as by the 
temperatures and ice- and fog-condi- 
tions determined by these two factors. 


The North Pacific zone is, winter 
and summer alike, a region of low 
atmospheric pressure. Because of this, 
it sucks in air masses, whose habit it 
is to circle around centers of low 
atmospheric pressure in an anti-clock- 
wise direction. Nevertheless, there is 
a considerable difference between the 
winds in winter and in summer. 


During the winter, the center of low 
pressure is approximately 200 to 300 
miles south of the Komandorskiye 
Islands, at a point which we have 
indicated in our map by a spiral. 
Therefore the winds originating from 
the high-pressure regions in western 
Mongolia and northwest America (which 
force out the air in a clockwise direc- 
tion) circle around the center of low 
pressure during the winter in such a 
way that the winds north of the 
Aleutian/Kamtchatka line blow from 
the north and northeast; south of that 
line from the west; and east of it 
from the south and southeast. In 


other words, during the winter the 
winds correspond in their direction 
more or less to the direction of the 
sea currents (about which we _ shall 
speak later), with the result that they 
increase the influence of the latter. 


In the summer, the center of low 
pressure moves from the North Pacific 
to Central Asia, and the center of 
high pressure to the region between 
Hawaii and northwest America. From 
here the winds are forced out clockwise. 
They reach the North Pacific from the 
south and receive, the further north 
they go, an increasingly strong im- 
petus toward the west, to be sucked 
up by the Central Asiatic atmospheric 
low. Consequently, during the summer 
the North Pacific is a zone of prevail- 
ing south and southeast winds. 


Spring and autumn are characterized 
by the struggle between the winter 
and summer winds and by the transi- 
tion from one season to another, and 
they know no constancy of winds. 


Using Vladivostok for an example, 
the following chart shows the winds 
prevailing during the various months 
according to 36 years of observation. 


Winds at Vladivostok in percent of all winds 


blowing. North winds include those from 
Percent —— North Winds northeast and northwest, south winds those 
80 from southeast and southwest. 
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FIFTY GALES A YEAR 

The entire North Pacific is fre- 
quently tormented by wild storms. In 
the Kamtchatka region, for instance, 
one has to count on an average of 
fifty gales a year; and farther out 
from the coasts, in the Sea of Okhotsk 
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as well as in the Bering Sea and the 
North Pacific, the storms are even 
more frequent and more violent. Storms 
lasting as long as ten days are by no 
means rare. Toward the south, how- 
ever, the storms decrease in number 
and violence. 
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TABLE I 


Number of Days with Gales of More Than 
34 Miles per Hour 


Vladivos- Petro- 

Month tok Okhotsk | pavlovsk 
January . 2 0.6 | 7 
February... 1 1 6 
March 1 0.7 7 
April. |... 1 g- 1°65 
MAG aos © & 0.8 3 1 
JUNG) a es Se 0.5 0.5 0.7 
MIEG oss te 0.5 1 | 0.2 
August... . 0.9 0.8 1 
Septembe 1 1.5 1 
October 1 2 | 6 
November 2 0.9 10 
December. . . 2 1 | 8 











BATTLE OF THE CURRENTS 


Apart from the winds, it is the sea 
currents that determine the climatic 
conditions in the North Pacific. Here 
we have two forces locked in a relent- 
less battle — the warm stream from 
the south, the Current of Japan, or 
Kuroshio (Japanese: black current), and 
the cold stream from the north, part 
of which is known by the name of 
Oyashio (Japanese: parent current). The 
Kuroshio is a northern branch of the 
warm current which, coming from 
California and Mexico, flows westward, 
south of the Hawaiian Islands. Strik- 
ing against the Philippines and the 
east coast of China, it is forced 
northeastward, whereupon it crosses 
the North Pacific slightly south of the 
Aleutians as the Kuroshio. In its 
warming effect the Kuroshio, with its 
average annual tempcrature of 45 to 
50 degrees Fahrenheit, can be compared 
to the Gulf Stream, which crosses the 
North Atlantic also from west to east. 
Its dark, blue-gray color has earned it 
its name from the Japanese, who know 
it best. 


The left flank of the Kuroshio is 
breached from the north by the icy 
current, which originates in the Arctic 
Ocean, fills the Bering Sea, and breaks 
southward through the chain of the 
Aleutians, especially through the large 
gap at their western end. Its average 
annual temperature is 35 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and the cold it carries 
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along not only influences the Aleutians, 
Kamtchatka, the Kuril Islands, and 
Hokkaido, which through it are separated 
from the Kuroshio, but is also, respon- 
sible for the thick and almost con- 
tinuous walls of fog arising from the 
clash of the cold and warm currents. 


A striking peculiarity of the North 
Pacific is found in the abrupt transi- 
tions from low to great ocean depths. 
The Arctic Ocean and the northern 
Bering Sea — up to a line ap- 
proximately from Unalaska to the 
neck of Kamtchatka — as well as the 
Sea of Okhotsk are very shallow, from 
90 to 900 feet (15 to 150 fathoms), Con- 
sequently they freeze over more easily, 
hold greater dangers for submarines, 
and are most unpleasant in stormy 
weather. To the south there is a sud- 
den rapid fall. The two chains of the 
Aleutians and the Kurils have risen 
up from a tremendous depth. The ocean 
floor north of the Aleutians is as much 
as 12,000 feet and south of the Aleu- 
tians more than 24,000 feet below the 
surface, while near the Kurils there 
are the Tuscarora soundings of 28,272 
feet. 


COLD AND HOT 


The North Pacific area is distinguished 
by great differences between the summer 
and winter temperatures. 


TABLE II 


Average, Maximum, and Minimum Temperatures 
In the North Pacific in Fahrenheit 











Viadivostok | Okhotsk Petropay- 
Month lovsk 
ay.mex. min, av. max, min, | av, max. min. 
| 
January... | 697-82 | —1127—40 | 13 40 —29 
February. . 14 46 —20 — 6 30 —60 14 44 —17 
March... | 27 66 —7 633 —34 | 2044 —12 
April 40 66 17 2043-30 2853 4 
May..... 4914 31 3359 — 8 3665 14 
June. 87 88 39 42 73 7 4474 29 
FOU sca a0 65 92 47 63 77 51 8435 
August . 6990 50 5478 34 | 5381 35 
September. | 6284 39 6474 16 | 4873 30 
October... | 4973 17 2757 —6 3964 «18 
November | 30 63 636—26 2745 6 
December.. | 1451 —15 | — 6 32 —33 | 19 43 —15 


Until recently the low temperatures 
of winter in these regions have seemed 
to make the carrying out of modern 
war undertakings impossible. But the 
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picture has changed through the ex- 
perience gained in the Finnish-Soviet 
war, in the German campaign in Norway, 
and the last winter on the German- 
Soviet front. Today, warfare under 
such conditions of extreme cold no 
longer seems impossible although still 
extremely difficult. 


The cold of winter and the existence 
of the Oyashio become manifest in the 
freezing over of large parts of the 
North Pacific. Our large map shows 
that the southern limit of ice drifts 
during the winter months runs very 
close to the Aleutians and along the 
coast of Kamtchatka almost as far as 
Hokkaido. The Bering Strait, the nar- 
rowest part between the continents, is 
usually filled with ice from the middle 
of October and makes navigation 
between the Arctic and the Bering 
Sea impossible until the middle of June, 
in exceptional cases till the end of 
May. At the same time gales fre- 
quently rage. When the ice breaks 
and is earried south by the current, 
the fogs caused by the clash of its 
ice-cold waters and atmosphere with 
the warm Kuroshio increase and, 
together with floating ice, form a 
double danger. 


Along the coasts of the Sea of 
Okhotsk a broad expanse of ice, usually 
40 to 50 miles wide, lasts from Novem- 
ber to May, while the inner part of 
the sea never freezes over. In the 
middle of May the drift of ice begins 
on the rivers flowing into the Sea of 
Okhotsk, and this also sets in motion 
the ice on the sea itself. Here, too, 
the drift moves from north to south. 
By the second half of June the greater 
part of the ice has disappeared. Only 
in the southwest and in the Strait of 
Sakhalin the ice remains till the end 
of July. 


WHITE DANGER 


The worst enemy of navigation in 
the North Pacific—worse than storms, 
cold, or ice—is the fog, for which these 
regions are notorious. The following 
table gives some idea of the frequency 


of fog and of its concentration in spring 
and summer. 


TABLE IIT 
Number of Foggy Days 

/ Vladivos- Petro- 

Month tale Okhotsk | pavlovsk 
January ae 2 0 0.1 
February... 2 0 0.3 
March 4 1 0.4 
AGE een, oe q 3 4 
Misty? 5 te scelle 12 5 11 
PUNE: fy eugene 15 10 14 
Waly’ is ona ss 17 6 17 
August... 12 5 14 
September 2 5 7 
October 3 0 2 
November .. 2 0 0.7 
December. . . 2 0 0.2 














The fog is very often accompanied 
by rain, which interferes even more 
with visibility. In Unalaska it rains 
on an average 250 days a year, and 
the average rainfall in the Aleutians 
amounts to 80 inches, that is, about 
twice as much as in Shanghai. One 
Russian navigator who has frequently 
made the voyage Vladivostok/Petro- 
pavlovsk remembers only two occasions 
on which he did not spend the entire 
passage along the Kurils and Kamtchatka 
in steady fog. 

Another factor of great influence on 
warfare in those regions is the great 


differences in the length of the days 
in summer and in winter. 


TABLE IV 
Hours of Daylight 





| Latitude 








Day —$——$—$— 
| a5%— [80 

June 21/22 | 17h. 23 min. | 18h, 53 min. 
October 1 ill 38 11 22 
November 1 9 22 8 46 
December 1 7 OSE 6 a1 
December 21/28 | 7 11 5 52 
January 1 7 15 6 00 
February 1 8 43 7 6&6 

* * * 


The picture that is presented by this 
collection of facts makes it clear that 





LOOKING NORTH 


young Dr. Steller was not exaggerating 
when he described the hardships of his 
North Pacific voyage. Almost through- 
out the year storms and fog are the 
enemies of navigation. The winter 
months are characterized by large ice 
formations and heavy storms with 
snow and hail, which force almost all 
navigation, and particularly all aviation, 
to a standstill. In summer the sea is 
covered by dense fogs. And in spring 
and autumn, the incalculable winds 
and frequent storms, together with the 
dangerous ice drifts in the spring, do 
not render the North Pacific very at- 
tractive. If we look at the different 
seasons as a whole, we find that 
relatively the best weather conditions 
prevail in this region from the end of 
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July until the middle of September, 
that is to say, only a few weeks. 


So we arrive at the following con- 
clusions. Although Japan, after the 
vast extension of her borders in the 
east, south, and west, is only menaced 
fo a certain extent from the north, 
this possible danger is substantially 
reduced, first, by the lack of developed 
American bases and the existence of 
strong and well-prepared Japanese 
ones, as described in one of our 
previous articles; secondly, by the 
climatic factors which, although allow- 
ing guerilla activities of individual ships 
and planes, would greatly limit any large- 
scale warfare in the North Pacific 
during the greater part of the year. 








By G. WALTING 


Having suffered one military defeat after another since the outbreak 
of the second World War, and being none too confident in the remaining 
strength of the USSR, the Alliee are foreed ta talk more and more about 
the distant future, in which, they hope, the American armaments will 
came into play. What chance have the grandiose plans of the United 
States of materializing ? 


No one will underestimate the capucity vf Americun industry. The 
wealth of raw materials in the USA is known. But to what degree is 
American industry, grown up in an atmosphere of plenty, prepared to 
fulfill the demands of the politicians of its country for arms and more 
arms, for production and more production, not only for America, but also 
for her weakened allies? What is the mental attitude of industry, and 
can it cover its requirements in raw material, machinery, and labor? 
The interest of the whole world is focused on these questions and their 
influence upon the initial speeding up of the American armament industry, 
They are dealt with in the following article. 


The auther left America shortly bofore tho euthreak of tho Pacifie 
War. He spent many years in the United States working with an 
industrial concern whose name is a household word throughout the 
world.—K.M, 


;- CAN AMERICA DO IT? 


HE strong point of American industry 

is its mass production. Through 
this method of manufacture, which is 
not suitable for every product, it has 
during the last twenty years promoted 
one particular group of articles which 
may be combined under the heading of 
“aids to personal comfort.” Starting 
with automobiles, building materials, 
heating and plumbing installations, 
washing machines, refrigerators, radios, 
electric stoves, radiators, and household 
appliances, this list also includes the 
products of the canning and packing 
industries. A huge demand for all 
these articles has been created in the 


United States, and, as the manufacture 
of them ensured good profits, the whole 
trend of industrial development was 
influenced accordingly. Even the purely 
technical branches of industry, such as 
the manufacture of machinery and 
apparatuses, as well as steel, steel 
plates, plastics, and enamel production, 
had to adjust themselves to the 
demands of the mass-production in- 
dustries. 


BUTTER INSTEAD OF GUNS 

The share of automobiles and house- 
hold goods in the total production was 
rising constantly. The sales figures 
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published for 1940 of 4.4 million 
motorcars, 2.6 million household refrig- 
erators, 1.6 million washing machines, 
11 million radios, indicate clearly to 
how great a degree the factories and 
workshops of American industry were 
busy with the manufacture of these 
goods. Turnovers of such size not 
only occupy the existing productive 
machinery and technical equipment of 
an industry, but also mean the tying- 
up of such raw materials as _ steel, 
copper, aluminum, brass, cadmium, 
chromium, and others, 


This trend of American industry can 
easily be understood in a rich country 
and in times of peace. But it is note- 
worthy that it was not disturbed by 
the outbreak of the second World War 
nor by the Lend-Lease policy of Roose- 
velt in 1940, indeed, not even in 1941. 
As late as July 1941, General Motors 
announced that its sales organization 
had in the nine preceding months sold 
more automobiles than ever before in 
the history of the concern. Early in 
1941 the refrigerator industry report- 
ed further increases in the number of 
orders, which was 70 per cent higher 
than the figure for 1940. Similar 
successes in sales were reported in 
other industries. This phenomenon 
was all the more surprising as the 
“Office of Production Management,” 
the highest authority for supervising 
national rearmament, admitted at the 
very same time that armament de- 
liveries were in arrears, 


POST-WAR WORRIES 


The contradictory nature of these 
reports enables one to draw conclusions 
as to the fundamental attitude of 
American industry. This is, moreover, 
confirmed by a pronouncement of Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen, the chairman of the 
Office of Production Management, who, 
when asked whether American industry 
were able to carry out the rearmament 
program of the Government, answered 
in the affirmative, with the reservation 
that industry would—as had hitherto 
not been the case—really use to the 
full its resources for rearmament. 
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The utterances made during this 
period by representatives of industry 
only serve to confirm that the changes 
which Mr. Knudsen hints at had not 
yet taken place. At that time the 
industrialist was occupied with the 
problem of what would happen to 
industry and its employment after 
the war. How would the switch-over 
from war-time to peace-time industry 
be made at the end of the war? This 
was the question being discussed every- 
where in industrial circles and which 
was chosen as the subject for the main 
report of the 1940 winter meeting of 
the Institute of Electrical Hnginecers. 
In the autumn of 1941 the press re- 
ported the planning of building activ- 
ities in 52 cities as a measure of 
practical unemployment relief, to be 
started when the war was ended. 


SKEPTICAL CAPITAL 


Capital saw no good prospects of 
profit in the situation obtaining. 
Doubts were expressed on all sides 
regarding the advisability of increasing 
industrial capacity by enlarging the 
existing plants. If one bears in mind 
that the problem of the overcapacity 
of industry had for years been the 
subject of discussion in industrial circles 
and with the general public, and that 
the lack of balance between production 
and consumption was constantly given 
as the main reason for unemployment 
and the continual feeling of crisis in 
the American market, one can under- 
stand that the factory owners showed 
little sympathy for the Government’s 
desire for enlarged capacity. There 
was no inclination to invest, so the 
initiative was left to the State. The 
same restraint was expressed in the 
unaccommodating terms of payment 
demanded by exporters from their 
customers, from which it was mainly 
the South American countries who had 
to suffer. 


The Stock Exchange confirmed this 
situation with increasingly low levels 
in share and bond quotations. The 
downward tendency of the New 
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York Stock Exchange, which had not 
stopped since the beginning of the 
European conflict, ran parallel to the 
skepticism of financial circles and the 
uncertainty of industry. When in 
August 1941, after days of surmise 
and expectation, the news of the famous 
meeting between Churchill and Roose- 
velt on the Atlantic was released for 
publication, the New York Stock Ex- 
change—a barometer famed for its 
accuracy in reflecting the mood of the 
business world—reacted with a mini- 
mum turnover. And the specter of the 
constantly rising national debt continued 
to overshadow everything. 


RAW MATERIALS 
NO OBJECT 


In presenting this situation we have 
outlined the mental attitude of Amer- 
ican capitalism. But even presuming 
that the pressure of present times and 
the growing concentration of power in 
Washington will succeed in overcoming 
the existing egoism and the passive 
resistance of the capitalists, there still 
remain obstacles of a technical nature. 
How is the raw material situation? 
To what extent does the machinery 
exist for such gigantic armament 
orders as have been announced by 
Washington? How much human labor 
is there available to carry out these 
plans and to run the machines? How 
is the industry of the United States, 
running at such high speed for peace- 
time requirements, to be stopped and 
set in motion again for war require- 
ments? 


Let us first consider the question of 
raw materials. Every industrial prod- 
uct is made up of raw material and 
labor. Hence the efforts of engineers 
are directed toward designs that can 
be manufactured with a minimum of 
material and a minimum of labor. 
Every improvement of a product at- 
tempts to decrease either the con- 
sumption of material or the share of 
labor. American and German engineer- 
ing have approached this goal by 
different roads. American products 
represent an expenditure of material 
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unlimited in both quantity and quality, 
with a minimum of labor. German 
products are marked by a minimum of 
raw material, while the expenditure in 
labor is generally higher than in 
America. In other words: American 
industry places unlimited raw materials 
at the disposal of its engineers, if 
through the use of them the engineers 
succeed in reducing the working hours 
involved; German engineering, on the 
other hand, saves raw materials even 
at the cost of more labor. 


REDUCE THE LABOR! 


The development of such a trend 
originates in the raw-material and 
labor situation of a country. In the 
United States it was given its impetus 
by the existence of great wealth in 
raw materials. Such a trend, however, 
in the long run influences the entire 
technical thought and structure of 
industry. The American development 
is expressed in the greater share of 
material in almost all American prod- 
ucts, in comparison with the same 
products of German origin. The most 
popular American car weighs 1.3 tons, 
compared with 0.85 tons for the most 
popular German car. The best-selling 
refrigerator in the United States 
weighs 300 pounds, as against the 165 
pounds of the largest-selling model in 
Germany. Transformers of German con- 
struction are up to 40 per cent lighter 
than American models, even 50 per 
cent lighter as regards their oil con- 
tent. Similar differences in weight 
can be found in other manufacturing 
groups. 


Hence, in making comparisons, the 
figures for raw-material capacities 
should be adjusted in accordance with 
the fact that American industry manu- 
factures a smaller number of turbines, 
generators, pumps, steel constructions, 
ete., from a given quantity of raw 
material, as obviously the material- 
wasting constructions of American 
industry cannot be redesigned overnight 
to save material. American and German 
engineers have been educated to different 
ways of working by the trend in the 
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development of their industries. The 
German designer spends three quarters 
of his time thinking about how to save 
raw material, while the American 
designer spends three quarters of his 
time attempting to reduce the share of 
labor in his construction. 


AN EXAMPLE 
OF SPECIALIZATION 


America boasts of a steel capacity 
of 81 million tons. This is a very 
impressive figure, especially in times of 
rearmament. However, these 81 million 
tons contain an especially large share of 
the products mentioned before as “aids 
to personal comfort,” since they consume 
large quantities of steel plates and 
sheets. This is a typical example of 
how a manufacturing group has 
developed its own raw material and 
special machinery, namely, special 
rolled steel and continuous strip mills. 


The purchasing price of such a strip 
mill is between 10 and 20 million 
dollars. It represents, therefore, the 
expenditure for a battleship. With all 
their special gadgets for the difficult 
manufacture of flawless, thin plates, 
these plants are among the most com- 
plicated and expensive technical con- 
structions of modern heavy industry. 
The Americans have developed this 
branch of industry to an astonishing 
perfection, and they possess far more 
continuous strip mills than Europe in 
proportion to the steel capacities of 
these two continents. 


Nothing would be more obvious than 
to make use of these valuable machines 
for the newly arisen tasks of rearma- 
ment. But here it becomes apparent 
to what degree the advanced speciali- 
zation and mass production have in- 
fluenced the construction of machines 
and apparatuses. The investigations 
made by the Government showed that 
the use of. these strip mills for the 
manufacture of urgently needed ship 
plates and armor plates would only be 
possible after considerable changes in 
construction, which would require not 
only time but also special workmen 
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and large quantities of iron. Of course, 
the block rolling-mills can still be used 
for the new purpose; but the adjoining 
large strip mills cannot, in view of 
their advanced specialization. It is 
only by realizing these difficulties in 
change-over that one can understand 
the heated discussions that took place 
last summer about the question of in- 
creasing the already gigantic steel 
capacity of the United States which 
had formerly never been fully utilized 
in peace time. 


FOR AND AGAINST 
EXPANSION 


Equally competent experts and rep- 
resentatives of the Government spoke 
for and against the expansion of the 
steel industry. Those in favor of ex- 
pansion were of the opinion that the 
redesigning of the existing plants would 
be so difficult and require so much time 
that it would be better to erect entire- 
ly new plants, even if there were no 
prospect of their being used later on. 
The opponents of expansion backed 
their argument with the claim that the 
construction of new plants would, for 
the time being, mean no increase in 
production. On the contrary, the 
demands upon labor and raw materials 
during the period of new construction, 
estimated at two years, would mean 
additional consumption. These two 
years, however, might be the decisive 
ones. To increase the steel capacity 
by 10 million tons, it was calculated, 
the construction of the necessary new 
plants would consume 4.1 million tons 
of steel. 


The question of increased capacity 
has also a financial side. Considering 
the high cost of the machinery needed 
for steel production, the financing of 
an additional production of 10 million 
tons represents a vast undertaking. 
The amount of capital required for 
this expansion was estimated at 1 to 
1.5 billion dollars. In this connection 
the financers of the steel works recalled 
former false speculations. The last 
expansion, which had been completed 
in the economic crisis of 1932, had led 
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to only 19.5 per cent of the capacity 
of the American steel works being used 
in the same year. Even in the follow- 
ing years, from 1933 to 1938, the steel 
industry was never employed at more 
than 50 per cent of capacity. 


ALLIES MUST SUFFER 


The continuous strip mill is an 
example of the development of American 
machinery as a result of the preference 
for the manufactures of mass produc- 
tion. It shows how, through large sales 
figures, special plants came into being 
which in their method of production are 
bound rigidly to the final product. The 
development of American machine tools 
toward single-purpose machines repre- 
sents a trend which dominates the 
entire sphere of machine manufactur- 
ing. Multispindle drills, special welding 
machines, turret lathes, and shapers 
are to be found in many industries. 
An American author recently gave as 
the reason for the difference between 
German and American machine-tool 
construction that the German designers 
had, even ten years ago, always borne 
the manufacture of armaments in mind. 
Things are not as simple as this author 
makes them out to be; however, the 
difference—which in reality originates 
in the different trend of developments 
in the engineering of both countries— 
does exist in so far as it applies to the 
disadvantages of the one-purpose con- 
struction for the present situation. 


The one-sided employment of Ameri- 
can machinery through the manufactur- 
ing methods of mass production is an 
important factor in the getting under 
way of the American armament industry. 
It is no wonder that the American 
machine-tool factories are flooded with 
orders far beyond their capacity. The 
overemployment of the machine-tool 
industry is an indication of the extent 
of adjustment in all factories. How 
great a shortage there was is shown 
by the embargo placed by the American 
Government last year on the export of 
machine tools to Russia. Today it is 
no secret that those machine tools were 
placed in American plants during the 
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first attempts at expansion. The demand 
for machine tools was so great that 
no other way out could be found than 
to confiscate the orders of.a future ally 
in order to get the American factories 
going. 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL... 


At that time, however, it was only 
a matter of starting the program of 
naval construction approved by Con- 
gress, that is, the construction of 
warships, naval planes, docks, hangars, 
etc., with the necessary workshops. 
The United States certainly possesses 
an important machine-tool industry; 
yet she had to seize the Russian orders 
for the extension of her Navy. How 
much greater must be the shortage in 
machine tools now that the program 
has been enlarged to include a huge 
air fleet, motorized divisions with 40,000 
tanks, a complete new merchant 
marine, the machine shops and ship- 
yards necessary for this, and other 
urgent war requirements. 


The American method of production 
and the products it preferred have 
also exerted an influence on American 
labor, its schooling and numbers. The 
tendency of American engineering to 
reduce the share of labor has led not 
only to the development of single- 
purpose machines but also to the 
preference for automatic control. The 
ensuing simplification in running the 
machines made it possible to employ 
unskilled workers and women. To- 
gether with this the demand for skilled 
labor decreased. 


.-. AND THE LACK 
OF SKILLED LABOR 


In American industry there are no 
special arrangements for schooling 
skilled labor like the German apprentice 
system. The usual practice is to let a 
man learn his particular job in the 
plant. The same is true for engineers; 
they too must undergo a lengthy train- 
ing within the plants before they are 
properly employed. During the de- 
pression years, that is, up to 1940, 
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however, the expenditure for training 
the younger generation had been 
greatly curtailed in all branches of 
industry, and new employment had 
been reduced to a minimum. The re- 
sult is that now, at a time of greatest 
demand, the supply of skilled labor is 
more limited than ever. 


This situation can partly be blamed 
on the attitude of the American factory 
owner, who was willing to pay a high 
premium for automatic control in his 
machines, not only to reduce labor 
hours, but also in order to become 
independent of skilled labor. And it 
is this anti-social attitude of the 
factory owner which is the basis for 
the engineer’s important decision as to 
the apportioning of the human and the 
mechanical elements in his technical 
constructions. 


MEN AGAINST MACHINES 

The extraordinary successes of the 
Japanese against the Americans and 
British have placed the importance of 
fighting spirit and human courage as 
opposed to weapons and armament in 
the limelight of discussion. No better 
example than the Battle of Hawaii 
and the sinking of the British 
battleships off Malaya could be given 
to show that the right or wrong 
distribution of duties between men and 
machines may mean the difference 
between victory and defeat. There are 
parallels to this example in the field 
of industry. 

One can either make a rolling mill 
completely automatic, leaving the run- 
ning of it to unskilled workmen who 
only have to press a button at the 
control table now and again, or one can 
place more simple machines in the 
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hands of skilled workers whose ex- 
perience replaces the work done by 
automatic instruments. The product 
of the automatic machine is not neces- 
sarily always superior to the product 
from the hands of the worker. This 
can only be decided in each individual 
case. But it is certain that the ex- 
aggerated use of automatic control 
reduced mechanical skill and decreased 
the number of skilled workers in the 
United States. 


LIMITS OF SPECIALIZATION 


Summing up we can say that speciali- 
zation as developed in American in- 
dustry has, through its one-sided pref- 
erence for one group of products, led 
to a condition of inflexibility. This 
inflexibility applies to the training of 
labor, the existing machinery, and even 
the production of raw materials. To 
this must be added the handicap that 
American constructions and the entire 
American industry are wasteful in the 
use of materials. 


Today we read about a quota system 
in the distribution of raw materials 
inthe USA. Aluminum and chromium- 
plated steel are being replaced by plastics 
or porcelain. The manufacture of auto- 
mobiles is being stopped. In the land 
of plenty, gasoline and rubber are being 
rationed. 

So, in the end, the United States 
herself, in a remarkably rapid change- 
over, has supplied the most convincing 
proof for the claim that an engineering 
system designed to save raw materials 
shows the way into the future. For 
the American people, however, the late 
awakening to these facts represents a 
great hindrance on the dangerous path 
of war which they are treading today. 








THE STRANGE CASE OF LEPROSY 
By DR. EMMO GEHR AND DR. ELISABETH GEHR 


There is no need to plead for the reader’s interest in a subject 
such as leprosy. From time immemorial it has exercised a horror-filled 
fascination on the imagination of men. But it ia only in recent years 
that strides have been made in the knowledge of this strange plague. 
Among the leading scientists in the ficld are the authors of our article. 


Dr. Emmo Gehr has the rare distinction of having passed examina- 
tions both in medicine and in Oriental languages at the University of 
Berlin. Hence he possesses unusual qualifications for the study of 
medical problems in Asia. Though still quite young, he has made a name 
for himself in leprosy research and in 1939 was one of the founders of 
the Leprosy Study Group in the German Research Council. His wife, Dr. 
Elisabeth Gehr, received her medical degree at Hamburg University and 
practiced medicine in Berlin. After their marriage the Gehrs combined 
their forces in the struggle against leprosy and studied the disease in 





Rumania, Bulgaria, Turkey, Greece, Spain, and Portugal. 


Since spring 


1941 they have been ee the study of it in the Orient and are at 


present living in Tokyo.—K 


EPROSY is one of the oldest and 
most dreaded of all the diseases 

of mankind. There are few countries 
in the world which have been entirely 
spared by it; and there is scarcely a 
people which does not have legends 
built around it. We are reminded of 
the gruesome descriptions of the Middle 
Ages and of stories in the Bible (in 
the latter case mistakenly, for, accord- 
ing to recent discoveries by medical 
historians, the Zaarath of the Old 
Testament was not leprosy but the 
name given to several other relatively 
harmless skin diseases). The Japanese 
recall their Empress Komyo, who, like 
Saint Elizabeth, used to wash and 
nurse beggars and lepers. Indians can 
find a description of the scourge in the 
Rig Veda (1400 B. C.); and the oldest 
Chinese reports of it date back to 
legendary times. On the other hand, 
the remarks contained in the ancient 
Egyptian papyrus discovered by Ebers 
probably do not refer to leprosy, and 
the tourists in Angkor Wat who 
gaze in awestruck horror at the “roi 
lépreux” are deceived by the lichen 
and the weathered condition of the 
stone. Map I shows how we imag- 
ine the disease to have spread from 


its places of origin in India and 


China. 


AGE-OLD SUPERSTITIONS 


So man has had at least 3,500 years 
to become acquainted with leprosy, to 
study it, and to fight it. The result? 
Even today people still have a super- 
stitious fear of leprosy such as they 
have of no other disease and which is 
scarcely justified. It is the remains 
of medieval religious ideas of divine 
punishment and branding. In sixteenth 
century China, for example, leprosy 
was called tien hsing (A #1), meaning 
“punishment from heaven.” 


Tuberculosis is far more dangerous, 
and many more victims fall prey to it 
than to leprosy which, contrary to 
general opinion, is not very infectious. 
There are other incurable diseases 
which are more murderous, more pain- 
ful, and more repulsive than leprosy, 
but none of them is surrounded by 
such an atmosphere of horror and 
despair. 

The fate of the leper is no more 
pitiable than that of the mutilated, 
the crippled, or the incurably insane— 
unless the world makes it so. And 
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doctors, missionaries, and nurses who 
have devoted their lives to the care of 
lepers are neither martyrs nor heroes, 
but people who do their job like thou- 
sands of others who work in hospitals 
and sanatoriums. Many doctors and 
hospital employees have died of typhus, 
cholera, yellow fever, malaria, plague, 
and typhoid, but scarcely one has ever 
been infected with leprosy. Indeed, 
not even doctors who have inoculated 
themselves with leprous material have 
become infected. 


LEPROSY’S STRANGE 
PREFERENCES 


Diseases have their own laws, their 
own preferences and aversions. Some 
prefer the summer, such as dysentery 
and infantile paralysis; others, such as 
typhus, reach their peak in winter. 
Sleeping sickness depends on the tsetse 
fly; plaguc on rats and thoir floas. 
Tautsugamushi (Japanese river fever) 
follows rivers; while dengue prefers 
towns. So leprosy, too, has a number 
of peculiarities, many of which still 
seem strange and mysterious to us. It 
avoids towns and, in direct contrast 
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to tuberculosis—whose bacillus under 
the microscope exactly resembles the 
leprosy bacillus—is not spread in the 
poor districts of large cities. In the 
slums of London, in Marseilles there 
are dozens, and in cities like Hongkong 
and Shanghai even hundreds of lepers, 
come there from other places, and yet 
—with very rare exceptions—the people 
around them do not become infected. 


Leprosy is an infectious disease, and 
we believe that long and close contact 
with lepers is necessary for infection; 
but, in all leper countries, only two to 
six per cent of all healthy people 
married to lepers contract the disease. 
Among blood relations, on the other 
hand, that is, parents, children, brothers 
and sisters, nephews and nieces, cous- 
ins, etc., the percentage of infection 
is high—fifty to sixty per cent. Almost 
everywhere, for quite unknown reasons, 
twice as many men as women become 
leprous; only in a few small areas, 
such as Lithuania and the island of 
Ocsel, is it othcrwisc. Before puberty 
and after the menopause, however, both 
sexes are equally liable to infection. 
The greatest discrepancy is to be 
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Map I. How Leprosy Has Spread 
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found between the ages of twenty-five 
and thirty-five. In the case of all 
infectious diseases a certain length of 
time passes—usually a fixed number of 
days or weeks—between the infection 
and the outbreak of the disease. In 
the case of leprosy that period is 
usually two to three years, often 
longer, and sometimes as much as 
thirty years! 


IS IT CLIMATE, IS IT FOOD? 

Map II shows the present extent 
of leprosy in the world. The total 
number of lepers is very variously 
estimated. Three million is certainly 
too low, ten million perhaps too high. 
In India and China alone there are 
most probably a million each. We 
notice at once that the main areas of 
leprosy are in the hot zones. But this 
was not always the case. The disease 
also raged for more than a thousand 
years in northern and central Europe, 
in England and in Scandinavia. In 
the Mediterranean countries and Portu- 
gal, in Iceland, Norway, the Baltic 
states, and Russia it is still endemic. 
In Europe today there are altogether 
fifteen to twenty thousand lepers. So 
it seems hopeless to try and explain 
the extent of leprosy by climatic 
conditions. 


In central Europe the disease died 
‘out in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries without any effective meas- 
ures having been taken to fight it. 
Moreover, during the period of famine 
and poverty of the Thirty Years’ War 
it did not flare up again. This fact 
speaks against any connection with 
undernourishment and lack of hygiene. 
Food conditions in northern Japan are 
less favorable than in the south and 
Formosa; yet the incidence of leprosy 
increases toward the south, while 
Hokkaido is almost entirely free of 
the disease. Conditions of hygiene are 
considerably better in Japan than in 
North China and Manchuria; yet the 
two latter regions are not disease- 
ridden in spite of the constant im- 
migration of lepers. Among the Maoris 
of New Zealand leprosy disappeared in 
the second half of the last century, at 
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a time when, through the settlement 
there of adventurers, whale catchers, 
and English deportees, alcohol, syphilis, 
Starvation, filth, and misery were 
spread among the inhabitants. 


OR IS IT FISH? 


Hardly a single case is known of a 
European or American becoming in- 
fected in Japan or China. So the 
attempt was promptly made to link up 
the spread of leprosy with racial 
factors. Yet these same Europeans 
were not only affected during the 
Middle Ages but still contract leprosy 
today in South America, for example. 
The majority of the fifteen lepers 
now living in Germany and _ several 
thousand of the lepers on the Iberian 
peninsula became infected in Brazil. 
Frenchmen and Englishmen caught it 
in the colonies. 


All theories seeking to explain the 
geographical extent of leprosy, whether 
founded on the _ resistance-lowering 
effect of other diseases, on lack of 
vitamins, or on animal carriers, have 
been exploded. At the beginning of 
this century a sensation was caused by 
the theory that the excessive consump- 
tion of either rotten or poorly prepared 
fish heightens the disposition to leprosy. 
But negro tribes in the interior of 
Africa, who eat no fish, are not free 
from leprosy; and even in a country 
that consumes as much fish as Japan, 
this staple forms only three to four per 
cent of the daily diet of the peasant 
population. And it is the peasant pop- 
ulation which is most highly susceptible 
in every country. 


AN INDIAN REMEDY 


Medical knowledge has made great 
progress during the last half century, 
and effective preventive measures or 
encouraging methods of treatment have 
been discovered for a large number of 
diseases. Inoculations afford protection 
against cholera and typhoid fever. 
Malaria, syphilis, and relapsing fever, 
and, to a high degree, even tuberculosis, 
are curable today. Even the dreaded 
cancer is curable in eighty to ninety 
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per cent of all cases, if the patient does 
not consult the doctor too late. 

For leprosy, thousands of methods 
and medicaments have been applied, 
starting with the Japanese treatment 
of baths and the ancient Chinese Moxa 
cauterization up to modern short-wave 
and hormone therapy. But science was 
always obliged to return to the old 
Indian folk remedy, the Chaulmoogra 
oil. This oil has been split up into its 
component parts and combined with 
other substances—yet the raw, untreat- 
ed oil has remained the most effective. 
But unfortunately this effect is very 
limited. Although one can alleviate and 
halt the suffering of lepers, only a few 
incipient cases can be cured. 


IS ISOLATION EFFECTIVE? 


Somcone once calculated that measles 
must disappear from the face of the 
earth if one could strictly isolate every 
case of measles for only fourteen days. 
But unfortunately this cannot be done. 
And it is equally impossible to get hold 
of and isolate every leper in a country. 
Peasants are used to scratches and 
soro placco: how can they be expected 
to pay any attention to a little spot, 
lump, or rash, that does not even hurt! 
Usually several years pass before the 
sick person discovers his affliction. In 
its first stages, the disease is often hard 
to diagnose with certainty; individual 
cases in rarely affected districts can at 
first easily go unrecognized. And many a 
sick man, who is aware of his condition, 
keeps it secret out of fear of the unavoid- 
able separation from family and home. 


The strict measures of isolation which, 
for instance, the Americans have car- 
ried out in the Philippines for more 
than twenty years, at enormous cost 
and with much propaganda for their 
achievements, have not succeeded in 
reducing the figures for leprosy there. 
When the fight against the disease 
began, the number of lepers in the 
archipelago was estimated at about 
8,000; now some 10,000 have been 
isolated, and at least another 25,000 
have not yet been rounded up. The 
English leprosy researcher Maxwell 
thinks there are even 65,000 and draws 


the discouraging equation: 8,000 minus 
10,000 equals 65,000! It is true that 
in Norway the number of lepers has 
been reduced through isolation from 
2,833 cases in 1856 to 58 cases in 1932. 
Yet among the descendants of 160 
Norwegian leper emigrants to North 
America the disease died out without 
any isolation at all! 


WHY NOT INOCULATION? 

Since leprosy, as we have said, is 
not very infectious—it attacks at the 
utmost ten to fifteen per cent of a 
population group, but usually only a few 
per mille—it represents for the state 
a problem more of finance than of 
hygiene. According to Maxwell’s cal- 
culation, the isolation of the lepers of 
China would require a starting capital 
of some two hundred million 
dollars, and a minimum of ten million 
dollars to cover current expenses. To 
this must be added the loss in labor 
from a part of the population which 
is maluly composed of able-bodied men. 


All this could be saved if there were 
some sort of inoculation. Rut the 
chances for the discovery of an effec- 
tive serum are minutc. The leprosy 
bacillus is only slightly toxic (which, 
of course, is shown by its low degree 
of infection), so that the disease is 
extremely chronic. Not only do years 
elapse before the actual outbreak, but 
even afterwards the disease develops 
only very gradually over a period of 
decades. Lepers can reach a_ great 
age; the affliction is not fatal, and 
complications such as_ tuberculosis, 
sepsis, or diseases of the kidneys are 
usually the cause of death. Hence it 
is not very probable that the body can 
produce antibodies strong enough to 
form the basis for a successful inocula- 
tion. The best methods of inoculation 
have been developed in the cases of 
diseases running a swift, violent course, 
such as smallpox, cholera, diphtheria, 
typhoid fever. Moreover, whom should 
one inoculate against leprosy? All the 
millions inhabiting the vast areas 
shown in Map II?. In the case of 
smallpox the situation is quite different, 
for eighty per cent of the population 
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and more are threatened by this disease 
and can be protected by vaccination. 


MEASURES IN CHINA 
AND JAPAN 


In 1940 there were some fifty 
leprosaria in China, maintained by 





Map II. Extent of Leprosy Today 


about twenty-five different (mostly 
American) mission societies. Only a 
few of them were run by provincial 
governments or medical institutions. 
All in all 3,247 lepers were interned, 
that is to say, a little more than three 
per mille of the total number of 
lepers estimated at one million! 

In Japan, on the other hand, there 
were, in 1941, sixteen institutions, six of 
them maintained by the state, five 
provincial or civic, and only five 
private ones. In them there are 
slightly over 9,000 patients, only 658 
of which are in the five private 
leprosaria. This number represents 
almost two thirds of the cases known 
to the Ministry of Public Welfare, a 
very creditable achievement. One need 
hardly add that the remaining third— 
mostly very light cases—are under 
constant medical surveillance. The 
total number of Japanese lepers is 
estimated at 20,000 to 40,000. Even 
if we assume it to be 50,000, it means 
that twenty per cent are isolated. 
This shows that an effective control 
of the disease is only possible in a 
state with a strong, united govern- 
ment and a disciplined population, to 
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which must, of course, be added 
tireless scientific research and the 
corresponding training of doctors. 

Although the Japanese leprosaria are 
not luxury institutions, they are roomy 
settlements, laid out with an eye to 
light and cleanliness, where the patient 
can feel comfortable under 
sympathetic care. Under 
medical observation he can 
do all kinds of work in the 
fields and gardens, in small 
workshops, or in the nurs- 
ing of the seriously ill. In 
Japan there is one doctor 
for about every hundred 
patients — specialists for 
internal disorders, sur- 
geons, gynecologists, eye, 
ear, and dental specialists 
—while in China some of 
the leprosaria have to get 
along without any doctor 
at all. Of course, the 
missions have done valu- 
able though, seen as a _ whole, 
insufficient work, also in Japan before 
state control of leprosy began. 


A CHEERFUL REFUGE 


A model institution is to be found 
in the German leprosarium in Tungkun 
near Canton. It is run by the Rhenish 
Mission and has three hundred patients. 
Dr. Hueck, in charge of the institution, 
and Mr. W. Grundmann, the super- 
intendent, have found an_ excellent 
solution in combining occupation and 
work therapy for the patients with a 
reduction of the maintenance costs. A 
modern little industrial plant with Ger- 
man machinery has been created, where 
lime is burnt in a kiln and pottery, 
especially flower pots and white and 
colored cement and terrazzo tiles, are 
produced in large quantities. The tiles, 
which are equal to the best imported 
quality, supply not only the lepro- 
sarium’s own needs; for before the 
Japanese occupation there was an 
agreement with the Chinese municipal 
administration of Canton by which 
contractors were urged to place their 
orders with the asylum. 
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The buildings of the leprosarium, 
with their shining stone floors, their 
white or colored tiled walls, and the 
paths with their speckless, snow-white 
tiles beneath the trees, the flowers, 
and the cacti, offer a charming picture. 
The patients work enthusiastically at 
the beautifying of their quarters, and 
show off their machines and equipment 
to the visitor with pride. 


RESEARCH IN GERMANY 

AND IN JAPAN 

In spite of the lack of opportunity 
to study leprosy on a large scale 
ensuing from Germany’s loss of colonies 
in the Great War, German medical 
science has not let itself be discouraged 
from devoting more and more attention 
to the problem. A German, Professor 
Klingmiiller, has written the most 
comprehensive treatise on the disease, 
which is generally acknowledged to be 
the best on the subject (19380, with a 
supplementary volume in 1938). 

The greatest obstacle which has 
hitherto stood in the way of research 
into the disease and which has made 
the solution of the problems mentioned 
before so difficult, is the impossibility 
of cultivating the leprosy bacillus or of 
inoculating animals with it. We owe 
our knowledge of such diseases as 
tuberculosis, syphilis, and diphtheria, 
as well as of the methods for their 
prevention and cure, to 2 larga oxtont 
to these two processes of research. 
Professor Ota, a Japanose, has succeed- 
ed in carrying out a kind of culture 
through the inoculation of chickens; 
and Dr. Oberdérffer, a German, was 
the first to succeed in producing clinical 
leprosy in animals (monkeys) three 


years ago in Thailand. Dr. Oberdorffer 
has discovered a treatment with diph- 
theria antitoxin (Formoltoxoid) which 
promises success in some forms of 
leprosy. He has also given a stimulus 
to leprosy research by working out a 
new hypothesis. He is of the opinion 
that a person who has had prolonged 
contact with lepers can only be infected 
if, on the one hand, he has a constitu- 
tional susceptibility toward the disease, 
and on the other hand he has continu- 
ally absorbed certain chemically well- 
defined harmful substances through his 
food. Incidentally, leprosy is not hered- 
itary: children who are taken away 
from their parents at birth and are 
protected against infection always re- 
main healthy; however, susceptibility 
is probably hereditary, as in the case 
of tuberculosis. 


Even if Dr. Oberdorffer’s hypothesis 
has by no means yet been proved, it 
nevertheless goes further than any 
other in solving the riddles of the 
disease. <A special group in the German 
Research Association, composed of doc- 
tors and chemists, has been entrusted 
with the task of examining this question 
and finding new means of combating and 
curing the disease. Moreover, the famous 
Tropical Institute in Hamburg and the 
Skin Disease Clinie of the Hamburg Uni- 
versity, besides other research workers 
in Garmany, are giving special attention 
to the problem of leprosy. Japan, who, 
in addition to her excellent system of 
leprosy control, has also produced out- 
standing achievements in scientific re- 
search, and Germany are today leading in 
the field of leprosy research. May they sue- 
ceed where previous attempts have failed. 








HOW WILL EUROPE TALK? 
By W. BRETTSCHNEIDER 


In the article in our last issue entitled “The Capital” we discussed 
some of the problems which Japan and East Asia are facing in the 
endeavor to find a common linguistic instrument for the “Grossraum” of 
East Asia. In the following article we present an analysis of the same 
question with regard to Europe. Although the war is not yet over either 
in East Asia or in Europe, we consider it the task of such a magazine 
as ours to deal in times of war with the questions that will arise in the 
peace to come, 


The tendency toward the formation of “Grossraums” will, we believe, 
have its repercussions on all fields of life, including that of language. 
Just as in future the planning of water resources or transportation will 
be done on the scale of the “Grossraum,” so the rise of a “Grossraum” 
language will become inevitable. But just as people will continue to fetch 
their drinking water from near-by wells and not from the water system 
of the “Grossraum,” so they will continue to employ their native tongues 
for daily use as well as for their songs, letters, and cultural expression. 
The enforcement of one language on people with another mother tongue, 
as it has been attempted in Europe in former times, would be a political 
mistake, for it would cause needless bitterness. It would be an even 
* greater cultural mistake, for the wealth of European culture grows from 
the fact that the nations of Europe have been able to express their own 
ideas in their own languages, which are the best suited to their national 
genius. 


An institution especially devoted to the study of language problems 
is the “German Academy” at Munich. It has organized many language 
institutes throughout the world. Our author is in charge of the one at 
Shanghai. As a student in England and in the Baltic States and as a 
teacher in China, he has gathered much experience in the studying and 


teaching of languages.—K.M. 
THE TOWER OF BABEL 


Since time immemorial human imagi- 
nation has been fascinated by the 
splitting up of mankind into various 
language groups. In old myths and 
legends we constantly meet with the 
dim notion that there must once have 
been a time when there was only one 
language, and that this splitting up 
was a punishment inflicted by super- 
natural powers upon mankind for its 
sinfulness. Accordingly, human intel- 
ligence has often enough set itself the 
task of overcoming this inconvenient 
obstacle. In the same measure in which 
in recent times the exchange of people, 
goods, and ideas has been increasing 
over the whole globe, the demand for 
a medium of understanding common to 
all has become stronger. 


Obviously this goal can be pursued 
in two very different ways. One can 
try either to construct artificially a 
new international language or to make 
one or several of the great existing 
national languages an_ international 
medium. The first possibility has, rel- 
atively speaking, been most successfully 
exhausted by Esperanto; and even if 
this attempt must today be regarded 
as a failure, it is nevertheless of 
interest because of its underlying signif- 
icance. 


ESPERANTO 


Esperanto was invented by L. Zamen- 
hof, a Jewish doctor of Warsaw. It 
was boosted by the international press, 
encouraged by the League of Nations, 
and, until less than ten years ago, 
welcomed by many as the language of 
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the future. It had its greatest success 
in Germany, where many people had, 
after 1918, lost confidence even in their 
own language. Is it not indeed a 
curious fact that in 1928 some 30,000 
people studied Esperanto in Germany 
as against about 15,000 in all the rest 
of the world? Esperanto, incidentally, 
has had many predecessors and succes- 
sors, in all some 150 different systems 
within the last hundred years. 


The reasons why Esperanto did not 
fulfill the many hopes placed in it 
would form the subject of a lengthy 
study. We shall only name two, which 
touch upon the root of the matter, as 
they throw light on our present theme. 


First of all Dr. Zamenhof fundamen- 
tally misunderstood not only the nature 
of the growth of a language, which 
simultaneously represents a_ historical 
and national process, but also the 
language situation of our time. For 
could anyone seriously believe that the 
great nations whose languages dominat- 
ed the Western world, that England, 
France, or Germany, would give up 
their languages in favor of Esperanto? 


Secondly, the language characteristics 
of the new invention betrayed the fact 
that it was limited to a purely Western 
wav of thinking: for FEsneranto is 
composed solely of Indo-European in- 
gredienta, that is, ingredients limited 
almost entirely to Europe and the 
Americas. Hence it conceives of the 
“world” in a way that has now been 
proved outmoded, as, among other 
things, it entirely overlooks the existence 
and importance of the great Asiatic 
nations and their languages. 


The third and most severe drawback 
to Esperanto (and similar artificial 
languages) is that it has no living 
nation or culture behind it. It may 
have justification as an international 
code book which simplifies reservations 
of hotel rooms or the order of a ton 
of steel. But it will never be able to 
express any worth-while thought, for 
nobody is going to think in it. The 
learning of any one of the great lan- 
guages, including the dead ones, such 


as classical Greek, opens the door to 
a new culture. A person who has 
studied English is thus enabled not only 
to read the stock quotations in New 
York or to go shopping in Cape Town 
but also to delve into the world of 
Shakespeare, an advantage that the 
students of Esperanto will never have. 


“WORLD-WIDE” LANGUAGES 


The second possibility, namely, that 
of enlarging spontaneously developed 
national languages into world-wide 
means of communication, has been at- 
tempted by the great powers of the 
earth in all periods of history. But it 
has never been realized without definite 
limitations. For all so-called “world- 
wide” empires in history were in reality 
not world-wide, since until now the 
word “world” has always been used to 
mean areas of varying size, but always 
only a part of the world. 


It is not until today that the whole 
world in the real sense of the words 
has been linked up, either peacefully 
or by war. All those languages in 
history that have had more than a 
national validity have always only dom- 
inated part of the world. Latin was 
supreme in the Mediterrancan arca and 
later in Christian Europe, French in 
wastern Europe during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and so on. 
Even English, which until today has 
had the greatest claim to be ranked 
as an international language, has to 
bow to these geographical limitations, 
as it carries no weight in South 
America, Russia, and large parts of 
Europe. 


Furthermore, the role of a so-called 
international language is also limited by 
its field of application, for there has 
always been a certain division of labor 
among the ruling languages. In the 
last century, for example, French ruled 
the field of diplomacy and _ luxury, 
German that of literature and science, 
English that of communications and 
commerce, and Italian that of music. 


Finally we must rid ourselves of the 
illusion that the international impor- 
tance or non-importance of a language 
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is an irrevocable and eternal fact. 
Actually it is subject to changes in 
history. When in 1783 Antoine Rivarol 
wrote his famous Discours sur l’univer- 
salité de la langue frangaise, he believed 
that he could fix the ruling power of 
French for all time: “Le temps semble 
étre venue de dire le monde francais 
comme autrefois le monde romain!” 
Yet the pinnacle of French power had 
already been passed, and today, a 
century and a half later, the use of 
the French language is receding every- 
where. It was followed by English, 
and today we are again facing a new 
situation. With East Asia emancipating 
itself linguistically from the west, we 
must ask the question: which will be 
the chief language in Europe? 


THE ESSAY ON THE ELEPHANT 


We are reminded of the anecdote 
about the Englishman, the Frenchman, 
and the German writing an essay on 
the elephant. The Englishman gave 
an objective description of the elephant 
and its economic importance. The 
Frenchman analyzed the love life of 
the elephant, drawing clever parallels 
to human psychology. The German, 
however, began an attempt at an in- 
troduction into the history of the ele- 
phant in its relationship to the universe, 
in seventeen volumes. 


This little story reveals the root of 
the traditional objections brought for- 
ward against the German mentality 
and thus also against the German lan- 
guage as its means of expression. One 
has become accustomed to emphasizing 
the liquid clarity of French and the 
uncomplicated intelligibility of English 
as compared to the obscureness, the 
heavy rhythm, and the redundancy of 
German. Apparently these observations 
are not quite unfounded, for the un- 
finished condition of the German people 
and the lack of unity in its political 
as well as spiritual forms have for 
centuries also been expressed in the 
language, while the French language 
was constantly under the centralizing 
and cleansing influence of the Académie 
Francaise. Here, too, the consolidation 
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of Germany into a unit will have its 
revolutionary effects. 


IS GERMAN TOO DIFFICULT? 


An examination of the varying de- 
grees of difficulty in learning the great 
languages is impossible, because it could 
only be made from the viewpoint of 
one other language. It stands to reason 
that the Dane or Netherlander, whose 
languages are related to German, find 
that language little more than a special 
dialect which they can learn with ease. 
On the other hand, German offers great 
difficulties to the Spaniard, to whom 
French, because it is related to his 
language, seems simple. Any number 
of such examples could be given. Nev- 
ertheless, certain indications for judg- 
ing the difficulty of a language can be 
gathered from the reactions of people 
who have no linguistic connections 
whatever with it. We are thinking of 
the Chinese or Japanese, for example, 
who study German, French, or English, 
and of the experiences which they have 
had. 


First of all there is the stumbling 
block of the German script. The 
peculiar variation of Latin script and 
Latin print which is called “Gothic” 
has undoubtedly hindered the spread 
of the German language. However, 
about a year ago the exclusive use of 
Latin letters in handwriting and print 
was stipulated in Germany. This meas- 
ure will give German books much 
wider scope and will allow language 
students to heave a sigh of relief. 


One characteristic of the German 
language which is greatly appreciated 
by the foreign student is its spelling, 
with every letter pronounced as it is 
written. It is true, there is still no 
complete solution of the problem of 
true phonetic spelling. But this is a 
difficulty which German shares with 
all modern Western languages and 
which has its origin in_ historical 
developments. Moreover, compared to 
French or to the often fantastic diver- 
gence between sound and spelling in 
English, this difficulty seems but 
slight in German. The German custom 
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of spelling all nouns with capital initial 
letters helps the student to identify 
them. Experience shows that a student 
learning German can usually after a 
few months write a dictation with 
satisfactory spelling. This is certainly 
not the case with English or French, 
languages which offer far more possi- 
bility of choosing the wrong spelling 
to reproduce a given sound. 


GRAMMAR— 
THE STUMBLING BLOCK 


What we have said about spelling 
by no means applies to grammar, and 
this is a field which seems to be strewn 
with obstacles of all kinds. The prin- 
ciple of the Indo-Germanic languages 
of expressing changes of meaning by 
inflecting the endings of word-roots 
has faded in most of the living 
languages of Europe. In German, how- 
ever, it is still very active. Hence 
what makes the student groan are the 
endings, the changes of the roots by 
declining and conjugating, and the 
necessity of making the adjcctive agrce 
with the noun, in all its inflections, 
according to the three genders. 


Far from wishing to explain away 
these grammatical problems, we must 
still point out that the usual teaching 
methods are partly to blame for 
making the study so difficult. The 
learning of rules and their exceptions 
which we have taken over from the 
study of Greek and Latin is more 
likely further to complicate the maze 
of grammar than to disentangle it. 
A language is grasped hy practice and 
habit, which together create a certain 
instinctive sureness in the use of 
grammatical forms. Practice and habit, 
however, must be directed at the 
organic root of a language, and that, 
in German, is the sentence. If the 
student starts from the most simple 
sentences and progresses gradually to 
more involved ones, he absorbs the 
laws of structure of the language 
through the exercise of using such 
sentences. It is from these laws that 
word-forms and their endings proceed. 
Then only should he note and fix in 


his memory the grammatical peculi- 
arities as he meets with them, peculi- 
arities already familiar to him by 
constant, if uncomprehending use. 

As the Germans themselves in their 
learning of foreign languages are not 
afraid of difficulties and are anxious 
to start their studies at the root and 
with a complete understanding of its 
grammar and construction, they have 
too often assumed the same attitude 
in the foreigner who wishes to study 
German. Hence the grammars produced 
by Germans for foreign use suffer 
from being too abstract. Furthermore, 
they do not approach the study of 
German from the point of view of 
the nationality of each student. The 
grammar to be used by English 
students should be radically different 
from that used by Frenchmen or 
Russians, not to mention Japanese or 
Chinese. We are quite confident that 
this will be done in the near future. 
The experiences of a great number of 
young Germans as exchange students 
and exchange teachers in many parts 
of the world, as well as the experiences 
of German soldiers on guard on the 
French Coast or fighting in Russia 
side by side with Italians and Spanish 
units, will contribute to considerable 
changes aud streamlining in the meth- 
ods of teaching German. Whatever 
diMicullies the spelling still offers will 
also, we believe, be eliminated by a 
spelling reform. 


PRECISION AND FLEXIBILITY 


However, even presuming a teaching 
method suited to it the Gorman gram- 
mar remains difficult enough. The 
obvious question, then, is, what is the 
real purpose achieved by the manifold 
inflection of the words? The answer is: 
an extraordinary precision in expressing 
the relationship between the various 
words. The verb gives exact informa- 
tion regarding active or passive state, 
reality or assumption, as well as the 
time at which an act takes place, took 
place, or will take place. The noun 
appears clearly in the singular or plural, 
as a subject or an object. The adjec- 
tive shows by its ending to which part 
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of the sentence it belongs. The same 
precision is to be seen in the construc- 
tion of a sentence, whose parts express 
every shade of dependence and meaning 
by variation in the use of conjunctions 
and in the position of the words. 


The sentence, too, as the natural unit 
of the language, is immensely flexible 
in its form. It permits, first, practi- 
cally any desired order of words; next, 
the finest nuances in the ranking of 
the words; and finally, an effortless 
underlining of its points of emphasis 
by the simple expedient of varying the 
order of its parts. 


Thus we have imperceptibly passed 
from the principle of exactness, which 
gives the German language its promi- 
nent position in the sciences, to that 
of flexibility, which has enabled it to 
become the means of expression for a 
poetic literature of universal standing. 
This flexibility is founded on the 
peculiar phenomenon that individual 
words may be combined to new words 
with new meanings almost at the 
writer’s choice. There are countless 
examples of this. While the Frenchman 
has to say “chemin de fer,’ the German 
forms the smooth expression “Hisen- 
bahn”’; or where the Englishman com- 
bines “citizen of the Empire,’ the 
German may use the short and simple 
word “Reichsbuerger.’ This phenom- 
enon renders the language simple and 
liquid, a fact appreciated especially by 
Chinese, for example, who are forced 
to combine several characters in order 
to express even the most elementary 
things. 

Much could be written about the 
advantages and disadvantages of a 
language. However, we limit ourselves 
to these few remarks, for actually the 
simplicity of a language is not a con- 
dition for its international acceptance, 
nor is its difficulty an obstacle. The 
positions held by Latin and French are 
convincing examples, and even the 
English language is found to be a very 
complicated structure once one really 
wishes to master it. If simplicity 
were the deciding factor, we would 
today count Afrikaans, for example, 
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among the international languages. 
The deciding factor seems to us to be 
something quite different: only then 
can a language be universally accepted 
if it is a vessel for universal ideas. 
However, before we approach this cen- 
tral point of our examination, it might 
be interesting to look at the actual 
extent to which German is spoken in 
the world of today. 


HOW MANY EUROPEANS 
SPEAK GERMAN TODAY? 


The respective positions of German, 
English, and French as mother tongues 
in Europe and the whole world can be 
seen in the following table: 





TABLE I 
Use of Mother Tongues, 1937, (in millions) 
In the World 
In Europe (incl. Europe) 
Germanic. 69. cis 08 87 100 
FOSHBR vs ee we oye 50 200 
PGORON eo em oe un 6 39 45 


The German language is thus far ahead 


in Europe, where it is the mother 
tongue of approximately as many people 
as are English and French together. 
Extending the picture to the whole 
world, the situation is different. Here 
English, because of the USA and the 
British overseas possessions, far out- 
ranks German and French. 

German asa foreign language is found 
mainly in Europe, as is only to be ex- 
pected from the leading position of 
the Reich in Europe in size, geographical 
position, and cultural activity. How- 
ever, the position of German in the 
western and northern parts of the 
Continent is essentially different from 
that in the east and southeast. We 
might define it in such a way that in 
western Europe the German language 
forms an important but not vital part 
of cultural life, while in the younger 
states of the east it is part of their 
very existence. 


SURVEYING 


THE CONTINENT 


A survey of the Continent, without 
any claim to completeness, should throw 
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some sidelights on the conditions men- 
tioned above. The Scandinavian coun- 
tries, according to their situation and 
population, are more or less equally 
near to the German and English spheres. 
But we find in Swedish statistics 
that, among the 771 dissertations 
published at the Universities of Lund 
and Upsala from 1922 to 1931, 391 
were written in Swedish, 92 in English, 
41 in French, and 247 in German— 
figures from which important con- 
clusions can be drawn. Denmark has 
been connected with German culture 
through close cultural exchange since 
the days of 
Klopstock and 
Schiller. 

The Enylish- 
man is justly 
knuwn to com- 
mand only one 
language, his 
own. But when 
he dues take up 
the study of 
foreign lan- 
guages aud cul- 
tures, he shows 
a marked pref- 
erence for 
Franee. In 
France, how- 
ever, German 
and English are 
taught to about 
an eqnal axtent. 

In Eastern 
EFurope we 
must distinguish 
three zones, the Baltic, the Russian, 
and the Balkan. As a result of his- 
tory as well as economic and political 
connections, German has always been 
the leading foreign language in the 
Baltic zone, where it dominates science 
and is the means of communication 
among Lithuanians, Latvians, and 
Estonians. Roaming through the Baltic 
countries for months at a time, the 
author got along with German without 
any difficulty. 

In Russia during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries the leading social 
classes looked unequivocally toward 
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France. But the Communist Revolution 
brought about a change in favor of 
German, for reasons of a purely prop- 
agandistic nature. A large part of 
Marxist literature was in German, and 
German was the common international 
language of eastern Europe. Hence 
the Comintern used German to a large 
extent for its propaganda and sent mas- 
ses of German language material from 
Moscow even to Afghanistan and Japan. 

In southeastern Europe, even out- 
side the frontiers of the former 


Hapsburg monarchy, we find the 
greatest strongholds of the Ger- 
man language. 
The languages 


of this region 
are Serbo- 
Croatian, Bul- 
garian, Russian, 
Rumanian, 
Czech, Hun- 
garian, Turkish, 
Greek, Slovak- 
ian, Slovenian, 
and Albanian, 
many of which 
are intermingled 
with others. 
The necessity 
fur a main con- 
necting language 
is evident. Tak- 
ing tho history 
of Bulgaria, for 
Inatance, vue can 
read as from a 
graph the chang- 
ing influence of . 
the various great languages. Upon 
the domination of Byzantine Greek 
followed Russian, then French, until in 
the nineteenth century German be- 
came the bearer of culture. The 
formation of the nations of south- 
eastern Europe is most intimately 
linked with the teaching of Herder 
and the German Romantics, so that 
German is an inseparable element 
in the life of the nations. To this 
must be added the radiating force of 
Vienna, which has always outshone 
Paris in this region. To give one 
example: the Croatian national hero 
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Banus Jelatchitch wrote his song played among people for whom it was 
“Croatia’s Rejoicing,” on the occasion not their mother tongue. The following 
of the liberation of his country, in tables show the use of four European 
German. As a medium of communica- languages at eleven international zoolog- 
tion in commerce and trade, asa means_ ical congresses from 1889 to 1930: 

of expressing profound scientific and TABLE II 

artistic ideas, German already fulfills Use of Languages at International Zoological Congresses 
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This table includes, of course, those 
lecturers who spoke in their mother 
tongues. As a matter of special inter- 
est in our discussion, Table III shows 
the number of lecturers speaking in 
languages not their own and which of 
the four languages they used. 


TABLE IIl 
Lectures Held by Speakers Using a Foreign Language 





|1895| 1898) 1901) 1904 1907 1910. 1923, 19271930 














Cacia: erman = «| 9) 6 5 |e ]a[2 14 fie | {102 | a 
English . . . 1 | 2 5 
French .« - 1l|j—|4 6 4| 16 

cts hela —- || = — —|— | — 


TeTtaTe 55 | 19 | | 35 | 34 154 


Perhaps even more interesting is a 
comparison of the numbers of people 
in the various countries of Europe 
who speak the leading European 
languages as second languages, that is 
to say, as a language which they had 
to learn in school. The figures give 
the situation as of 1937. 


TABLE IV 
Number of People in Various Countries Speaking 
Languages Not Their Own (in millions) 


Language Spoken: ; 
English French German Italian 





Germany 3.3 Spain 1.2 | France 2.1 | Germany 0.5 
France 2.1| Rumania 1,0) Rumania 1.0/ Albania 0.4 
Czechoslov. | South Czechoslov, France 0.3 

Olavvuia 1.0 0.0) Kvland 0.9 


Netherlands | Czechoslov. Netherlands 
0.5 0.8 0.5 
Ttaly o.4 | Germany 06.7| Hungary OF 
Austria 0.4 Netherlands | Italy 04 
Belgium 0,4 0.5 | Belgium 0,4 
Poland 0.2 | Ttaly 04!) Kneeland 0.4 
Sweden 0.3| Austria 0.4) Poland 0.3 
Spain 0.3 Portugal 0.4) Sweden 0.3 
Turkey 0.2| Bogland 0.4! Spain 0.3 
Rumania 0,2 | Greece 0.4 | Turkey 0.2 
Poland 0.3) Rumania 0.2 
Sweden 0.8 
Turkey 0.2 


To what extent German is spoken 
or taught outside Europe need not be 
examined, as it is only with the prob- 
lem of German as the language for 
the European Grossraum that we are 
dealing here. Yet it is obvious that 
the question, which language will be 
the leading language in Europe, must 
inevitably have its repercussions in 
other parts of the world. 


WHAT MAKES AN 
INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE? 


A study of the past shows that the 
rise and fall of languages cannot be 
explained merely by military victory 
or defeat. (For example: the Mongols 
and Manchus who conquered China 
learned to speak Chinese—not vice 
versa; and the Germanic tribes which 
overran the Roman Empire learned 
Latin.) Rather does it seem that the 
language which comes closest to ex- 
pressing the ideas and ideals of a new 
historic period has the greatest chance 
of becoming an international language. 
Greek was the language of the Hel- 
lenistic period, and it was considered 
“the thing” to know Greek. Latin 
was the language of the Roman Empire 
and later of the Catholic Church, as 
which it is still alive to this day. 


French rose to supremacy in European 
society at the time when 
ideas of the French court and later 
of the French Revolution set the style. 
As times changed, French lost its 
importance. For some time it remained 
the language of diplomacy, a place 
which it has also lost during the last 
few years. But it still holds its position 
in such fields as style, fashion, cosmetics, 
and beauty culture. English rose with 
the development of materialism, world 
trade, and navigation in the nineteenth 
century and reached its zenith as an 
international language in the years 
between the first and second World 
Wars. 

German has had its place in a number 
of special fields, particularly the 
natural sciences and philosophy, but, 
as a carrier of political and economic 
ideas which reach far beyond its own 
frontiers, it did not make an appearance 
until the last few years. 


With her geographical location in the 
heart of Europe, bordering to the east 
on many small nations in need of a 
common international language, Ger- 
many, together with Italy the chief 
European exponent of the new ideas 
of our time, has a strong chance of 
supplying the Grossraum language of 
the Europe of the future. 








By ROLAND HORN 


The second World War is full of unexpected developments. For 
example, while the world was waiting for the German land forces to 
commence a spring offensive in the USSR, Germany launched a 
submarine offensive on an unprecedented scale which, since January 1 
of this year, has sent more than two million tons of Allied shipping to 
the bottom of the ocean. The scene of a large part of this destruction 
was the Atlantic; but some of it took place in an area hitherto outside 


the orbit of the war: the Caribbean Sea. 


The purpose of the following article is to introduce this latest 
theater of war to our readers; for the present situation has given the 
Caribbean a peculiar significance it has never previously possessed. 


As some confusion exists with regard to the pronunciation of the 
word “Caribbean,” we might add that, although emphasis is sometimes 
placed on the “i,” the more usual method is to stress the “e.’—K.M. 


SINCE the loss of East Asia, the Allied 

powers have been pinning their 
hopes for ultimate victory in part on 
the human reserves of the USSR, but 
mainly on the gigantic armament pro- 
gram of the USA. One of the main 
factors which will determine the 
success or failure of this program is 
the question of transportation. In 
order to carry out even a portion of 
the American plans, the movement of 
huge quantities of goods is necessary. 
The American railroads, unprepared 
for the present rush by long years of 
retrenchment, are already overburdened 
beyond capacity, and their erstwhile 
main competitor, the continental motor 
truck service, is threatened with curtail- 
ment due to the imminent shortage of 
gasoline. This leaves the responsibility 
for the transportation of a large 
percentage of America’s internal 


freight, as well as _ external, to 
shipping. 


CROSSROADS OF SHIPPING 


The dwindling of trans-Pacific and 
trans-Atlantic shipping as a result of 
the war has made the Caribbean Sea 
the hub of American maritime traffic. 
Through it must pass not only the 
goods to and from the area of the 
Caribbean itself but also the shipping 
between North and South America, as 
well as that between the east and west 
coasts of the United States. Map I 
roughly indicates the importance of the 
various routes. From Tables I and II 
it can be seen at a glance that the 
Caribbean Sea and its window to the 
Pacific, the Panama Canal, are of 
great economic significance to the USA 
and to the further course of the war. 
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TABLE I 


Number of Ships and Cargo Tons Passing 
Through Panama Canal, 1915-1938 





Years | Ships Passed 2 — 
1915 1,058 | 4,888,400 
1920 2,393 9,372,374 
1925 4,592 | 28,956,549 
1930 6,027 30,018,429 
1935 5,180 25,309,527 
1938 | 5,524 | 27,885,924 





(For comparison: according to Lloyd’s 
Register of July 1938, the total world 
ve amounted to 67,846,511 gross 
tons. 


TABLE II 


Nationality of Ships Passing Through 
Panama Canal, 1938 


No. of | Approx, Percentage 
Fla: y of Total Shippi 

8 Vessels | sa — 
USA: fs Sus 1,780 86 
British... 1,281 27 
Norwegian . 667 12 
Japanese . . 300 7 
German .. 357 53 
Danish... 223 34 
Netherlands 285 3 
Others ... 631 6 
b,b24 | 100 





The above figures include the sub- 
stantial United States coast-to-enast 
freight moved via the Canal, which 
amounted in 1940 to over 7 million 
tons. Chief west-to-east items are 
lumber and wood pulp, canned goods, 
gasoline, and fuel oil, From oast to 
west the big items are steel and manu- 
factured goods. Mention should also 
be made of the considerable quantity 
of aluminum required by aircraft 
factories on the west coast, the greater 
portion of which comes from aluminum 
works in the east. On account of high 
railroad rates, most of the metal is 
carried by sea. 


It can well be imagined, therefore, 
that the Panama Canal is like a bottle- 
neck to which a considerable amount 
of commercial traffic is drawn, and 
from,which the traffic fans out both 


on the Atlantic and the Pacific sides 
into many separate shipping lanes. 
While a reduction in the tonnage using 
the Canal must be expected, owing to 
British vessels being required elsewhere 
and the elimination of German, Japanese, 
and certain other tonnage, the amount 
of shipping still active in these traffic 
lanes is no doubt well worth the atten- 
tion of German U-boats. This all the 
more so as, with the rapid crescendo 
of American all-out production, the call 
on shipping space has been greatly 
increased through immensely enlarged 
trade requirements. 


LIQUID GOLD 


Apart from the shipping which enters 
or leaves the Caribbean Sea through 
the Panama Canal, its waters are 
dotted with ships plying to and from 
the coasts of the Caribbean itself. The 
most important item is oil, which is 
carried in specially built tankers from 
the oil-producing areas, particularly 
Texas, Mexico, and Venezuela, to the 
ports of the east coast of the United 
States. 


With the loss of the Dutch East 
Indies’ oil fields, Venezuela has acquired 
new importance for the American and 
British war effort. Oil is the principal 
industry of Venezuela and, due ontiroly 
to the export of petroleum, the country 
enjoys a very substantial cxport sur- 
plus. Production of the wells has been 
materlally developed during recent 
years. 


TABLE III 


Oil Production of Venezucla 





> Production in 
Year Metric Tons 
1933 17,293,193 
1935 21,990,373 
1937 27,733,926 


The following figures show that in 
1937 Venezuela almost tied with the 
USSR for second place in the total 
world production: 





THE BATTLE OF THE CARIBBEAN 


TABLE IV 
Main Producers of Crude Oil, 1937 


Approx. Production 


Country in Metric Tons 
We ea | 175,000,000 
RE ogy ay aie Rae 29,000,000 
Venezuela ..... 28,000,000 
Iran and Iraq . 14,000,060 
Dutch East Indies . 7,500,000 
Rumania ...... 7,500,000 
MOSIGO o-.5 is: ws, es 6,750,000 
Colombia. ..... | 3,000,000 


Production figures for the USA, the 
USSR, Iran, and Rumania have been 
greatly increased since the war, and the 
total world 
production of 
mineral oils 
for 1941 was 
estimated at 
approximate- 
ly 307,000,000 
tons. 


POLITICS 
AND RE- 
FINERIES 


Venezuelan 
oil is export- 
ed principally 
from Mara- 
caibo, and 
the crude oil 
is then taken 
by special 
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was convenient to the oil groups and 
their respective governments, as, in 
view of the somewhat unreliable state 
of Venezuelan politics, the expenditure 
of a considerable capital investment in 
that country was deemed unwise. 
Furthermore, the normal water levels 
at the principal points of export are 
insufficient for ocean-going tankers, 
which are therefore unable to approach 
the mainland but which can _ load 
directly from the refineries on the is- 
lands. The geographical situation of 


the Dutch West Indies was_ therefore 
found to be most favorable for the 
purpose required. 


TANKER 
SPACE? 


Eventhough 
oil may con- 
tinue to gush 
forth from 
the fields 
around’ the 
Caribbean, a 
dangerous 
situation has 
developed re- 
garding the 
problem of 
transporting 
the oil to its 
destination. 
We refer to 
the shortage 


low-draft Cape Town of tankers. 

coastal tank- } JSt ripedareas show British Empire and USA. From figures 
ers to the Width of trade routes indicates volume of shipping published 
Dutch islands for the year 
of Aruba and Map I 1938 there 


Curagao, where large, modern refineries 
have been erected by the Standard Oil, 
Royal Dutch, and Shell groups. Aruba 
refines 32,000 tons of crude oil daily, 
and Curacao about 28,000 tons daily, 
together comprising approximately 10 
per cent of the world’s output of gaso- 
line. In 1938 half of Germany’s imports 
of mineral oils were of Venezuelan 
origin, refined in Aruba and Curacao, in 
payment of which oil tankers were built 
in German yards for the oil concerns. 

The erection of the refineries on 
Dutch rather than Venezuelan territory 


were then in existence about 111/, mil- 
lion tons of tanker space, of which 9.11 
million tons were available for Allied use. 
This figure is arrived at as follows: 











TABLE V 
Tanker Space Available for Allies in 1938 
Million 
Tons Flag 

3.26 British 

2.80 USA ; 

2.11 | Norwegian Under charter to 
54 Dutch British and American 
-40 , Panamanian sompenae 

9.11 
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Since 1938 new tankers have, of 
course, been built, but not to any great 
extent, as the first task of shipbuilders 
was to produce warships and freighters. 
Furthermore, according to German 
figures, up to March 31 of this year 
tankers in the service of the United 
States and Britain sunk through Ger- 
man action alone amount to 2,750,000 
tons, excluding any undergoing repairs. 
Against this there is a small offset of 
ten Axis tankers, which were seized in 
Latin American ports and are now 
being used by the Allies. Altogether 
seventeen tankers were confiscated, but 
seven were seriously damaged by the 
crews, and extensive repairs are nec- 
essary. 


The oil fields supplying the great 
American consumers are far from the 
main centers of consumption, and the 
transportation bottleneck caused by the 
tanker shortage is having serious re- 


percussions on the industries and armed 
forces dependent on oil. 


A GROWING SHORTAGE 


Tankers carry over 90 per cent of 
all the oil consumed on the Atlantic 


seaboard of the USA, which is nearly 
half the American market tor motor 


fuel. The actual carriage during last 
summer was distributed thus: 


TABLE VI 


Oil Transportation to the US East Coast, 
Summer 1941 








aon | om Per 
ay 
Southern oil states by pipe lines 15,000 
% 5 » tankers 170,000 
Mexico, Colombia, & Venezuela by 
RAMIROPS) eg e—e naene ~e | 30,000 





A comparison of transportation costs 
for fuel oil by different routes from 
Gulf ports to the east coast in force 
last summer shows striking differences. 
(The rail tariff has been somewhat 
reduced since then.) 





TABLE VII 
Costs of Transportation, Summer 1941 
US Cents 
By | Per Barrel 
STURN Se" arte ny a0 vac a eh es Ter at 21 
Overland pipe line. ..... 60 
Railroad tank car ...... 120 





In May 1941 the US Maritime Com- 


mission withdrew 50 tankers from the 
345 in use on the coastal trade and 
put them into shuttle service for 
Britain, and by last September the 
number placed at Britain’s disposal 
had grown to 80. In terms of car- 
riage, these 80 tankers represent a 
normal carrying capacity of over 
300,000 barrels of oil every day from 
Gulf ports to eastern cities. A con- 
fidential report, released to the press 
last July, disclosed that oil deliveries 
to the east coast would be an estimated 
9 per cent short of demand for the 
third quarter of last year, and that 
for the fourth quarter this shortage 
would increase to 15 per cent. To 
illustrate but one effect of this short- 
age: Standard Oil of New Jersey 
aud “Sucony” during the summer 
of 1941 converted part of their great 
refineries to burn coat instead of oil. 
Only this vear did Germany commence 
sinking vessels off the American coast 
and. since a considerable proportion 
of the losses are tankers, it is only 
logical tu conclude thal the estimated 
shortages have materially increased. 


Is there any way out? 


BOTTLENECKS GALORE 


It is admitted in America that rail- 
road tank cars, which number only 
140,000 (carrying 250 barrels a car) 
for the whole country, cannot tide over 
the difficulty. Moreover, existing pipe 
lines are quite incapable of relieving 
the situation, having carried only 7 
per cent of the eastern states’ oil 
requirements during 1940. American 
oil concerns hope to build a new pipe 
line from Texas to New York, a dis- 
tance of about 1,700 miles, but to do 
so would require 160,000 tons of steel 
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which, due to the requirements of the 
armament industry, are simply not 
available. For the same reason, that is, 
lack of steel (another bottleneck), most 
railroad tank-car builders were running 
at 50 per cent capacity last summer. With 
regard to steel plates, the US Govern- 
ment department concerned has subor- 
dinated the requirements of railroads to 
those of shipyards, and some of the 
latter do not receive sufficient to fill 
their needs as it is. 

And so it goes on—a shortage or 
bottleneck in any one key industry 
causing similar situations in other 
branches of American rearmament; 
and any increase or even continuation 
of the present ratio of tanker losses 
cannot fail seriously to handicap the 
United States’ preparations for war. 


It is on account of these economic and 
transport difficulties rather than for 
naval reasons that the US Government 
is deeply concerned in keeping the war 
as far ag possible from the Carihboan 
Sea and the Panama Canal. What has 
heen done so far, and what is the situa 
tion today? 


PACIFIC SENTINELS 


When a friendly and unthreatened 
Rritish fleet policed the Atlantic, de- 
fense of the Caribbean Sea and the 
Panama Canal Zone was a simple 
affair. The only possible danger was 
In the Pacific, from Japan, and, prior 
to the events of December &, 1941, and 
particularly the Battle of Hawaii, any 
attack from this quarter was considered 
most unlikely in view of the great 
distance from Japan’s operating bases. 
Now, however, with the balance of 
naval power in the Pacific considerably 
changed and the British fleet unable to 
control the Atlantic, the possibilities of 
attack from the Pacific and the Atlantic 
must be viewed in a different light. 

In the Pacific, a group of islands 
belonging to Ecuador and known as 
the Galapagos Islands, situated approx- 
imately 900 miles southwest of Panama, 
offer a site which gives considerable 
control over the southern Pacific and, 
when fully equipped, an admirable 
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forward base for the protection of the 
Panama Canal. It is now a more or 
less accepted fact that these islands, 
together with Punta Salinas, an island 
off the Guayaquil estuary (the Gala- 
pagos and Punta Salinas are not within 
the scope of our map), have been handed 
over by Ecuador to the USA for mili- 
tary development. Their situation and 
state of preparedness constitute an 
important factor in any attempted 
attack on the Canal. 


KEY TO TWO OCEANS 


From the Atlantic side, the route of 
attack lies through an area known as 
a place for sunny vacations—the Carib- 
bean Sea. The specific doctrine of this 
area’s importance was recorded, for the 
benefit of future American naval officers, 
by the late Admiral Mahan in the follow- 
ing words: “One thing is sure, in the 
Caribbean Sea is the strategical key of 
two great oceans, the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, our own chief maritime fron- 
tiers.’ We mention here that the 
Caribbean covers an arca of 1,770,000 
square miles compared to the Mediter- 
rancan’s size of 1,145,000 syuare wiles. 


From Florida’s tip to the top of 
South America the islands of the Carib- 
hean awing in a great hook, ite shank 
extending southeastward, its barb 
curving south and west. The islands 
of the hook form a natural line of fine 
defense outposts, with great stretches 
of blue water between them and the 
closest jumping-off places for a Euro- 
pean enemy, the Azores and the Cape 
Verde Islands. Thus they are potential 
operating bases from which US naval 
forces and land-based aircraft could 
range far out to sea, spotting and strik- 
ing at an enemy as close to his European 
base as possible. 


But while the islands constitute one 
of the world’s finest strategic assets, 
they are also great potential liabilities. 
An enemy with a foothold in the Carib- 
bean might not only close the Canal: 
he might also cut off naval units in 
the Atlantic from the main base on the 
Pacific side of the Canal at Balboa. 
While the Pacific Fleet would be mak- 
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ing a forced trip around Cape Horn— 
a 45-day run—the invader could cause 
considerable damage on the American 
continent. 


The big advantage of the United 
States in defending the Caribbean is 
her short and well-protected supply 
lines. No enemy could duplicate them 
until he had based himself in that 
area, close to the rich oil supplies of 
northern Venezuela and the food sup- 
plies of South America. With bombers 
and the US Navy vigorously barring 
his supply lines from Europe, setting 
up such a base would be no easy job. 


THREE PARTS OF A HOOK 


The Caribbean hook consists of 
three areas which grow progressively 
more vulnerable from north to south. 
Northernmost and strongest is the 
stretch from the Strait of Florida to 
the Windward Passage between Cuba 
and Haiti. Florida Strait is full of 
shoals, has well-defined channels, and 
is within easy range of aircraft operat- 
ing from mainland fields. To the east 
the 706 islands of the Bahamas protect 
it, forming a tactical screen adequately 
suited for submarines, destroyers, and 
advanced aircraft bases. Five hundred 
miles east of Florida Strait, between 
Cuba and Haiti, lies the Caribbean’s 
central and most frequently used sea- 
gate: the deep, 50-mile wide Windward 
Passage. Commanding the passage is the 
US Navy’s leased station on Cuba, Guan- 
tanamo Bay. Its deep harbors can 
accommodate any units of the fleet, 
while navy and army aircraft have a 
good base there. 


The second section of the hook 
ranges eastward to the passage be- 
tween the Virgin and Leeward Islands 
groups. Further from major US es- 
tablishments, this defense sector of the 
Caribbean is proportionately more 
vulnerable, but is currently being 
strengthened. Its strong points are 
Puerto Rico and St. Thomas, both 
possessions of the United States. The 
former was a Spanish colony till 1898, 
when America took formal possession 
as a consequence of the Spanish- 
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American War; good harbors are to 
be found at San Juan and Ponce. St. 
Thomas, one of the Virgin Islands group 
which forms a link between the Greater 
and Lesser Antilles, together with St. 
John and St. Croix, were formerly 
Danish possessions but were bought by 
the United States from Denmark in 
1917 for the sum of 25 million dollars. 
The capital of St. Thomas, Charlotte 
Amalie, contains one of the finest har- 
bors in the West Indies, accommodating 
vessels of large draft and possessing 
important coal and oil refueling stations. 
Such of the Virgin Islands as are 
British became so in 1666. 


From this eastern outpost the hook 
swings southward to the island of 
Trinidad, lying off Venezuela’s northern 
coast, the nearest point of the mainland 
being only seven miles distant. Since 
it lies well within the sphere of the 
USA, Britain has never developed 
Trinidad into an important operating 
base; but with its deep and wide 
anchorages it is a potential site of 
great strategic importance, lying as it 
does on the flank of the main shipping 
lanes to South America. Oil is the 
island’s chief export which in 1937 
amounted to 2,250,000 tons. 


At present, however, no first-class 
base facilities exist as fully equipped 
and prepared sites in the Lesser 
Antilles, and it is in this section of the 
Caribbean that the USA must expect 
an intensification of enemy attacks. 
Reference to Map II will clarify the 
issues involved. 


SILENT CONQUESTS 


The defense ring available to the 
USA was further enhanced by the 
additional bases ceded by Britain in 
September 1940 in exchange for 50 
overage destroyers. Four of the new 
bases— Jamaica, Antigua, St. Lucia, 
and Trinidad—form part of the Carib- 
bean islands proper; and four—New- 
foundland, Bermuda, Mariguana in the 
Bahamas, and Georgetown (British 
Guiana)—lie beyond the confines of the 
defense ring. The actual value of the 
first group is the contribution they 
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furnish towards the completion of the 
barrier among the islands of the 
Antilles, and the latter group provides 
outposts against attack from the Atlan- 
tic. But the greatest advantage is in 
a preventive sense: however useful the 
new bases may prove to the United 
States, they would be even more useful 
to the enemy who got them first. 
American military experts claim that, 
without some of the bases ceded by 
Britain, no enemy could successfully 
invade the United States from the 
Atlantic. 

In order to close completely the 
Atlantic side-door to the Caribbean, 
the United States might find it con- 
venient to neutralize or seize the French 
islands of Martinique, immediately north 
of St. Lucia, and near-by Guadaloupe. 
America has long since cast her eye 
upon these two sites, and aversion of 
a complete diplomatic rupture with 
Vichy is the only reason preventing 
seizure of the islands, which lie half- 
way between Puerto Rico and Trinidad 
on one of the direct routes from Europe 
to the Panama Canal. 

The United States extended her 
influence further south by despatching, 


Map II. The Caribbean Sea 
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in November 1941, a _ substantial 
American contingent to Dutch Guiana, 
and is currently building a large 
airport on the high plateau of that 
colony. The main object of this move 
was, of course, the important bauxite 
mines, whose export covers 60 per 
cent of the requirements of the Ameri- 
can aluminum industry. This action 
was carried through without regard 
for the stipulations of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference, but any objection on 
these grounds constituted only a minor 
difficulty. 

A message from Washington dated 
April 6 announces that, in order to 
co-ordinate defense, complete control 
over the islands of Curacao and Aruba 
has been placed in American hands, 
and that the senior resident Dutch 
officer, from now on, is to be under 
the command of the US admiral in 
charge. There have been previous indi- 
cations of Dutch-American co-operation 
in the defense of these islands, but this 
latest development looks like total 
absorption. 

It is further to be anticipated that 
the United States will seek, and per- 
haps obtain, the use of a base at Natal 
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or thereabouts on the Brazilian “bulge” 
of South America. Through Pan- 
American Airways, the USA is acquir- 
ing rights to intermediate airports in 
Brazil and Paraguay. 


All this would indicate that the 
European possessions off the eastern 
shores of the American continent, as 
well as those on the continent itself, 
are fast disappearing within the 
American sphere of influence. 


PREPARED, OR NOT? 


Turning these many bases into effec- 
tive outposts is no simple overnight 
job, however, and it is doubtful whether 
the United States immediately at- 
tempted a major development of her new 
sites. She is expanding facilities at 
Guantanamo, Puerto Rico, and the hub 
of this defensive strategy —the Panama 
Canal. Next in importance for rear- 
mament development comes Trinidad. 
It remains to be seen, therefore, 
whether, with the imminent possibility 


of hostilities in these areas, Generals 
“Too Little” and “Too Late” will 
again be in charge of preparatory 
operations. 


U-boat activities in the Caribbean 
since the raid on Aruba on February 
15 have developed so rapidly and to 
such an extent that it is hard to keep 
pace with individual instances. There 
was the sinking, by a submarine, of 
two ships in Port of Spain, capital of 
Trinidad; and more recently an iden- 
tical case occurred, also with the loss 
of two vessels, in the harbor of Port 
Castries on St. Lucia. A year and a 
half has passed since the transfer of 
base rights on St. Lucia, but we learn 
that in leaving the harbor the sub- 
marine was subjected only to machine- 
gun fire. 


That such attacks successfully took 
place discloses the vulnerability of the 
Caribbean area and, at the same time, 
emphasizes the strategic importance 
of the Battle of the Caribbean. 
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The island of Ceylon, 
called “Sri Lanka” by the 
natives and known to 
the ancient Greeks as 


‘“ ” 


Tatrobane,”’ looks back 
ona history of Lhousands 
of years. It has been 
ruled by Tamils, Singha- 
leae, Portuguooc, Dutch, 
who captured Colombo 
in 1656, and — since 
1815 — by the British, 
and is once again under 
the shadow of war. 
Magnifieent cities ware 
built on it and fell into 
ruins. The northern part 
of the island was a 
flourishing center of 
agriculture under Sin- 
ghalese kings ruling in 
the &th century, who 
huilt an amazing system 
of irrigation. Today 
nothing remains but im- 
penetrable jungle and a 
few villages where 
millions of people once 
lived and prospered 


ee 


Palms, palms, palms! View from 
a hill near Colombo over the im- 
measurable palm forests of Ceylon 





CEYLON, QUEEN 
OF THE 
INDIAN OCEAN 


Singhalese fishermen sorting 
the piles of split coconuts dry- 
ing in the sun near their huts 
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Ancient Ceylon 


After two thousand 

years this figure of 

Buddha still serencly 
braves the jungle 


—_—_——- 


The “Northern Tagoba” in the ruined city of Anuradhapura, completely 
overgrown by dense jungle 


{er are 





A Buddhist pilgrim in the shallow water of the The Lotus Pool of Polonnaruwa, built in the &th 
Prince’s Pool in ruined Polonnaruwa, praying century and rivaling the most sumptuous Roman 


for the fulfillment of his wishes baths 





The coat of arms of the “Vereenigde Oost Indische Compagnie” still looks down from the great 
Bute of the 17th-century fertreav of Calle in Ceylon. The Singhalesa ward galla means “rock.” The 


\ Dutch, however, got it mixed up with the Latin galls and put a cock on top of their coat of arms 





¥: 
A Hindu church in Baroque style. : It shows Dutch gravestones in one of the many Dutch 
the influence of Dutch-colonial buildings of churches in Ceylon. The wooden memorial tablet 


the 17th and 18th centuries on the wall bears parts of a Dutch knight’s armor 
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Street scene in Colombo 





Singhalese out- 
rigger canoes 
Sitmilar to 
others through- 
out Lhe tropics 





Medieval and Modern 


Ceylon 
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Buddha’s tooth is kept in this temple, 3a =. 
the Dalaba Maligawa at Kandy, one wae es 


of the most sacred places of the 
Buddhist world 


As the artist sees Miss Olga 


Soysa, Ceylon’s Beauty Queen 





Sri Lanka, the island of 
lovely women 





A charming flower of Ceylon 


The beauty of Ceylon seems to he 
expressed in the serene face of this 
society lady. Our photographer assures 
us that she is not listening to a 
symphony but watching a tennis match 














COYOTES WILL GROW UP 


By HILAIRE 


\W/HEN Spring came back over the 
brown hills of the North Dakota 
countryside, there was no limit to the 
little animals a boy could hunt. There 
was a good supply of water snakes in 
the creek, south of the town, for tak- 
ing to school. You caught gophers with 
a snare, and baby rabbits you didn’t 
have to catch at all. You just fed 
them lettuce and they came with you. 


Badgers were all right too, if you 
got them young enough and tamed 
them, but no one was ever known to 
catch a prairie dog, one of those rodent- 
like animals that burrow into the earth 
and ruin fields with their tunnels and 
their appetites. In fact you couldn’t 
even get a dead one, because if you 
shot one he lived long enough to reach 
a hole, or if he didn’t his friends and 
neighbors would come out and pull him 
in. 


Prairie dogs were just plain unsocia- 
ble and after a while little boys gave 
them up. 


Mud turtles were much better. They 
didn’t eat much, they made no noise, 
you never became too attached to them, 
and when you got bored you dumped 
them in with the goldfish till you need- 
ed them again. For playing soldier they 
were ideal. With a little plasticine you 
could model a superstructure on their 
backs that made fine tanks of them. 


But the chances are that the finest 
thing in the eyes of a youngster in 
that country—such game as monkeys, 
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lions, and baby elephants being non- 
existent in their scheme of things— 
was to get a young coyote in the spring, 
usually too young to feed itself, and 
raise it on a bottle. 


Easterners and professors pronounce 
them ki-otays, but the cowpunchers 
out in that country called them ki-otes, 
and to a small boy there was nothing 
like them. 


They were little balls of fur when 
you got them. Farmers would trail 
some female coyote that had been raid- 
ing their hen yards and when they 
found her den they dug it up. There 
would be a litter of young inside, baby 
cousins to a fox, with cute, wise little 
faces that pulled at the heartstrings of 
small boys. But love for one of them 
was about as tragic as the fatal fas- 
cination girls in the “front row” have 
for gentlemen on the stock exchange. 


You couldn’t tame them and you 
eouldn’t teach them. About anything 
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that wasn’t instinctive they were as 
dumb as a herd of sheep. As they 
grew older they acquired a certain 
amount of confidence in the small boy 
that fed them, but affection never. 
Put them in the front yard, and they 
started to dig their 
way under the 
house; if you left 
them in the living 
room they crawled 
under pillows, fur- 
niture, blankets, or 
whatever washand- 
iest and darkest. 


A den was their 
home, and nowhere 
else were they 
happy. Once in or 
under what looked 
and felt like a den 
they stayed there 
until night came 
or they got -hun- 
gry. If the former, 
they came out and 
bayed at the moon. 
In the latter caso, 
they eased out to 
scout around the 
neighborhood for 
a chicken coop. 
Tho ombarrasaing 
part of this busi- 
ness Was that they 
always came back to the front porch 
or their makeshift “den” under the 
parlor sofa, te cat the chiclen. 


Parents of a boy who had given his 
heart to a coyote were in a quandary: 
on one side irate neighbors threatened 
daily to shoot it, and, on the other, 
Junior cried every time they mentioned 
getting rid of it. 


As days passed and the bonds be- 
tween boy and coyote grew stronger, 
the coyote got wilder. Damages for 
dead chickens and bitten grocery boys 
mounted. Nerves grew frayed with sleep- 
less nights when the moon was out, and 
about this time the voice of temptation 
was heard loudest. For all you had 
to do was hit the pest over the head 
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with a hammer and take his scalp to 
the county courthouse, and not only 
would trouble cease but they would 
pay you $2.50 bounty, a condition that 
combined to make things look bad for 
Junior and the coyote. 

Coyotes were 
50 2k best adopted 
‘ around May or 
dune, and it was 
a strong parent 
who could resist 
the pressure of 
noise, trouble, and 
bounty past No- 
vember. “Doc” 
Spielman, too soft- 
hearted to shoot 
his coyote and sell 
its scalp to the 
sheriff, put it ina 
buggy and drove 
twelve miles out 
of town to what 
he thought would 
be a good coyote 
country, up along 
Heart River. It 
was the sort of 
place where even 
a mug coyote that 
had been spoiled 
hy soft living eould 
get along. Luxury 
had come on his 
animal too suddenly. Doc realized that 
any hunter could make a fool out of 
it now, so he decided to take it out 
where its chances of longevity would 
be at least fifty-fifty. 


As they drove along, Doc clicking 
his tongue at the horses and thinking 
alternately of the new deal he was 
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giving his coyote and a girl back in 
Flasher with hair like the mane of a 
sorrel horse, the yellow-green eyes of 
the coyote were taking in the country 
and not liking it. It was frightened 
stiff. Town life had got it. 

They stopped at a point up beyond 
where the Congregational Ladies’ Aid 
Society held their picnics, and here, 
with a friendly pat for the coyote and 
one for himself for having done a good 
deed at the cost of $2.50, Doc sent it 
on its way and drove back to town. 

It was a noble gesture and a good 
idea, only the coyote got back before 
Doc did. It was waiting on the front 
porch, with the finest Plymouth- Rock 
hen in its mouth you ever saw, and 





Doe gave up. A day or two later Mr. 
Coyote’s ears went to the courthouse. 

The trouble with coyotes was that 
they wouldn’t stay babies. Everyone 
had different ideas about how they 
should be handled to make environment 
overcome heredity, but in the end 
coyotes they were and coyotes they 
remained. 

I thought that if I let mine sleep 
with mo it would civilize him, sa with 
Mother standing at the bottom of the 
stairs like a customs agent at the 
Canadian border I used to bootleg him 
into bed. But it wasn’t any use. He 
burrowed his way down to the foot as 
far as he could get, and nothing could 
induce him to come back and sleep with 
his head on the pillow, like a gentleman. 

Still, boys are hopeless optimists. 
In spite of failure after failure nothing 
could convince us that somehow, sooner 
or later, we would not strike one that 
would be different. One coyote must 
react to such kindness some time. 

Maybe if we didn’t know they were 
coyotes and so didn’t expect them to 
be wild, they wouldn’t be. This was 
an idea; what if no one told us what 
they were, just let us go on treating 


them as though they were dogs? Why, 
confound it, they might grow up like 
dogs! 

It was about 1924 when Ronnie and 
I reached this conclusion in our study 
of coyote psychology. German police 
dogs were then the breed of the mo- 
ment, and all the high-class magazines 
were full of advertisements of them 
and articles about them, their intel- 
ligence, loyalty, and wolf ancestry. 
Prices ranged from five dollars to a 
couple of hundred, depending on how 
many ribbons the dog had or how big 
a liar the seller was, and everyone 
who had five dollars or could find a 
police dog for sale was trying to get 
in the swim. 

Things reached a stage where police- 
dog owners were as boring as proud 
mothers, and you couldn’t get past 
one on the street without admiring 
his canine and listening to how many 
little girls its father had saved from 
drowning and the number of small 
boys its mother had whisked off railway 
tracks with the Limited just around 
the corner, headed for the blind crossing. 

I think it must have been our own 
frustrated longing for a police dog—in a 
world where there weren’t enough police 
dogs to go round — that gave Ronnie 
and me our big idea. Humanitarian 
motives and need of some pocket money 
made us put it into practice. 

A farmer boy from out north of 
town came in one May morning with 
eight baby coyotes, just big enough to 
lap milk out of a saucer. It seemed a 
shame to kill those innocent little things 
without giving them a chance, especially 
when so many people wanted police dogs 
and couldn’t buy them, people who loved 
animals and would give them a good 
home. 

As a matter of fact, the farmer boy 
had been reluctant about bringing them 
in himself and wanted to keep them 
all, but his father insisted on killing 
them for their bounty. All the boy 
was interested in was getting $2.50 
apiece to take back to his father, so 
Ronnie and I made him a proposition. 


Ronnie had to go to school, but I 
had been expelled for the rest of that 
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year, so I was to take care of the busi- 
ness angle. We got a few boxes and 
made a stand down near the (filling 
station where passing cars stopped for 
gasoline and a free map. 

It was the dawn of the tour and 
trailer era, when every string of towns 
was putting up highway markers with 
fancy names on them and trying to 
lure unsuspecting Easterners fifty miles 
out of their 
way to sell 
them lunch 
and a_ tank 
of gas. Our 
trail was 
marked by an 
Indian head, 
replete with 
war- feathers 
and every- 
thing, and the 
storekeepers 
who had chip- 
ped in to pay 
for it called 
it Metagoshe 
Trail. Out- 
siders who 
couldn’t pro- 
nouncc it juot 
called it the 
Indian Head. 

It made a fine Western background 
for our kennel of “blooded, pedigreed, 
genuine Corman police dogs.” Over 
their box was a card that read: “$5.00 
apiece while they last.” 

While their gas tanks’) were being 
filled, the tourists would stroll over to 
my box of coyotes, I would pour some 
more milk in their saucer, and the 
coyotes, looking for all the world like 
German police dog pups with their 
little fox faces, if not cuter than police 
dogs, would obligingly start licking it up. 
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We thought for a time of feeding 
them moonshine, to stunt their growth, 
because if you could only make coyotes 
remain static they would be all right. 
But in the end we said: What the 
heck! and left the outcome to heredity, 
environment, and the laws of chance, 
without any tinkering. 

Ronnie and I did pretty well on that 
business. I told the story about the 
father of 
those pups 
Saving a 
drowning 
girl and their 
mother pull- 
ing children 
off the rail- 
way track so 
often that I 
was ___— begin- 
ning to be- 
lieve it my- 
self, and then 
we rao out of 
coyotes. 

Just as a 
matter of cu- 
riosity, I 
have always 
wishod I 

could meet 
with one of the dog-lovers who bought 
them, to see which parent they took 
atter. 

Amateur dog-fanciers are a doting lot. 
They were probably well satisfied, inno- 
cently oxplaining to complaining noigh- 
bors: “The breed is too young, that is 
all. It is a fine, blooded dog all right; 
there is nothing wrong with the dog, 
but ....”— and here he would lean 
over knowingly—“the wolf ancestry is 
too near. He isa throwback. That’s all 

..»”—with the air of Barnum explain- 
ing a rare specimen—‘“a throwback!” 





THE ASCENT 


BY MASAFUMI NAKA] 


This magazine wishes, through the medium of the 
English language, to acquaint Western readers with 
Oriental thought, and vice versa. After having published 
in our March issue a German short story, “The Flood,” 
we now present the English translation of a modern 
Japanese story. 


The young author studied German literature at 
the Tokyo Imperial University. He knows and loves 
the mountains of his native Kyushu, through which in 
youthful buoyancy march the three young men of this 
story —Igarashi, the leader, handsome Kawai, and 
romantic-minded Asada.—K. M. 











[X the twilight three young men got off the 
train at the Aso-Shimoda station. 

The ancient locomotive, looking as if it had 
come from a museum, puffed white steam as it 
laft the station, laboriously dragging threa 
coaches behind it. All that remained of it was 
a cloud of smoke falling lightly upon the three 
men. For a while they stood on the earthen 


floor of the rough platform and gazed silently 
at great Mount Aso in the dusk. 


With the light behind it, the mountain looked 
dark and somber. To its right, gigantic Mount 
Nakadake gushed out columns of black smoke 
from the crater halfway up its side. ‘The smoke 
clouded Mount Nekodake in the distance. giving 
it a dim and ominous look. 

The mountain air was cool and rofroshing. 
Through the quiet atmosphere came murmurs of 
a river like the tinkling of a bell. Far off, the 
voleano rumbled spasmodieally, the sound shaking 
the earth and dying away in the direction of 
the other mountains, leaving echoes like distant 
thunder. 


“The mountain seems to be in a bad temper. 
We'll be able to see flames tonight,” muttered 
the smallest of the three as if speaking to 
himself. 


He was the only one wearing a schoolcap 
with three white bands. As all three looked 
about eighteen or nineteen, they were evidently 
students from Kumamoto city. One of them 
lighted a cigarette, and the other two lit theirs 
fromit. They all carried full rucksacks on their 
backs as well as picks, their blades covered with 
white cloth. The tallest and obviously the 
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strongest also carried a coil of rope on his 
shoulders which did not seem to bother 
him in the least. As they walked along 
the stone path of the deserted plat- 
form entrance their climbing shoes 
rang out metallically. Their equipment 
was a little too heavy for ordinary 
climbers. 


Marching along the dusky lane of a 
village they boisterously sang their 
schoolsongs; then they began to ascend 
the mountain path without hesitation, 
as if they were well versed in the 
geography of the place. As they passed 
through the dense, dark forest, pick- 
ing their way with their alpenstocks, 
the cyclamen and azalea blossoms shone 
whitely at them from the shadowy 
undergrowth. 

By the time the three, in high spirits, 
reached the valley of the Tarutama hot 
springs, night had sct in. When the 
hundred-foot cliffs surrounding this hot 
spring on threé sides pressed down 
upon them from the dark aky, their 
hearts began to warm at the thought 
of the long-awaited bath in the hot 
spring water. Standing still, they could 
hear the refreshing sound of a water- 
fall greeting them from the depths of 
tho forest. When at last they cmorged 
from the thinning woods, the familiar 
inn Was waiting for them with brightly 
lit windows. 


“Will you put us up for the night?” 
one of them shouted, while they hur- 





riedly took off their shoes and stepped 
onto the polished wooden floor of the 
entrance. 

There was no maid to be seen at the 
counter, and all was quiet in the inn 
except for the sound of water boiling 
in a kettle. For a while the three 
young men stood silently and smiled at 
each other. . 

“All right, let’s go to the room we 
stayed in before,” said the big fellow 
with the coil of rope, touching his 
wild-looking long hair. 


‘Don’t be in such a hurry, Igarashi! 
If you walk into someone else’s room 
by mistake, you'll certainly be taken 
for a mountain robber,” laughed the 
little fellow with the schoolcap. 


At that moment they sensed some- 
one coming down the front stairs with 
quiet, careful steps. They turned round 
and saw a woman of about thirty in 
a dark kimono hesitating on the otaira 
two or three steps up from the floor, 
looking at them uneasily. Perhaps it 
wao the light, but she lookcd ox- 
ceedingly white. tall. and slender. She 
gave them an indifferent nod as she 
passed by with elegant steps and 
turned to the passage leading to an 
adjoining building. 

“Did you see her? She is lovely; 
and so graeoful too,’? said the man in 
the schooleap with emotion, while all 
three iooked after her dumfounded. 


‘No vouthink an? Rvery 
woman looks beautiful to 
Asada, especially if she is 
city-bred,” remarked the 
clever-looking round-faced 
man sarcastically. 


“Of course, she may not 
be as beautiful as Kawai’s 
sweetheart, but she certain- 
ly was something, wasn’t 
she, Igarashi?” retorted 
the first speaker. His 
friend gave an awkward 
nod and suddenly almost 
shouted, “I am so hungry 
I can’t stand it any 
longer,” and then laughed 
in embarrassment. 
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A young maid hurried toward them 
from the direction in which the woman 
had disappeared. 

When they had settled down in 
their room they waited for their meal. 
Kawai and Asada lay down on their 
backs on the new tatami and began to 
chat while smoking their cigarettes. 
Igarashi, meanwhile, opened a_ well- 
worn, detailed map and was absorbed 
in looking at it. 


“Hey, mountain man, has our Neko- 
dake moved a little since last year?” 


Igarashi gave a non-committal grunt 
in reply and ignored their joke. 


When they had finished their meal 
and rested for a while, an overflowing 
hot-spring bath was waiting for them. 


“Vou hava just finished eating, 
haven’t you? I am not a barbarian 
like you fellows. GO ahead if you like. 
Tl gn in a little Inter aftor a rest,” 


Kawai said sarcastically. 


“He just wants to be a nuisance. 
Let him do as he likes.” 


Wheo they had chunged thelr clothes 
and hurried into the hall. thev heard 
a voice calling after them, “Hey, 
remember not to ewim in tho bathtub 
as you did last year. or you'll be 
thrown out.” 


Igarashi had already begun to snore 
when Kawai finally went by himself 
to hath. He did nat return for a 
long time. In the meantime Asada 
had also fallen asleep. 


The three students were enthusiastic 
members of the Mountaineers’ Club, 
and they were on thoir way to fulfill 
their long-cherished desire to conquer 
the Nishione peak of Mount Nekodake. 
They had already made one attempt 
the year before which they had to 
abandon because of lack of time. 
The ascent is probably the most 
difficult in western Japan, and there 
was no record in the reports of the 
Mountaineers’ Club of it having ever 
been made. There was only a rumor 
of a failure some five or six years 
back. 
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AFIER having slept well, the three 

left the inn at nine o’clock on the 
following morning. The schedule for 
that day was in a sense a preparation 
for the next day. They intended to 
cross aslant the central part of Mt. 
Aso and to camp that night at the 
northern foot of Nekodake. It was 
quite a long walk, about ten miles, 
but to these three, who were facing 
a much bigger task, it was nothing. 
Nevertheless, the actual climbing had 
started the moment they got off the 
train at Aso-Shimoda. They did not 
underestimate this simple preparation. 
In their casual walking one could see 
in every step they took the care 
which only experience can give. Balanc- 
ing themseives almost unconsciously, 
they tried to walk in a set rhythm. 
Thoy did not even forgct such minute 
details as loosening their shoestrings 
when ascending and tightening them 
when dogconding. 


The sound sleep had refreshed them, 
and their young limbs were overflowing 
with energy. Each in his own way 
had to euppress the joy that burncd in 
his heart. 


Slowly they ascended the heath that 
wae covered with flowering shrubs uf 


all kinds. 


“Vou know. whan T wont to bath 
last night I had the funniest ex- 
perience,” Kawal, who was walking in 
the middle. suddenlv said with a langh 
to Asada. 


Asada looked at him blankly. 


“Something happened.” Kawai went 
on, pausing to arouse his companion’s 
curlosity. ‘‘When I was about to get 
out of the bath, somebody came in. Who 
do you think it was? Well, the woman of 
last night. You remember—the woman 
whom you thought so beautiful. But 
she had a boy of about ten with her. 
Now, don’t be so disappointed.” 


“Are you telling the truth? 
not a dream, was it?” 


“No, it was not. I even played 
with the child. But that dame was 
certainly hard to embarrass. So much 


It was 
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so that even I had to blush. I couldn’t 
get out of the bath and had to stay 
in there till I was as red as a boiled 
lobster.” 


“Is that so?” said Asada with a 
shrug; but in his heart he was not so 
indifferent as he appeared. Kawai 
glanced back teasingly at Asada. 


For the first time Igarashi looked 
around at the other two and scowled 
at them in mock reproach. Then he 
said cheerfully, ‘Stop your nonsense. 
We will soon have half an hour’s rest.’ 

Perspiring gently they climbed on 
till they came to a green open space. 
They sat down on the grass and took 
their first rest. The view was beauti- 
ful, and around them a herd of horses 
played with their foals. Some of them 
started to run suddenly as though 
frightened. Others kept on grazing as 
if they did not notice anything, and 
those that ran away soon came back 
to rejoin the herd. Some of the foals 
crawled under their mothers’ bellies, 
others cried out, shaking their long 
heads, while others again splashed about 
in a pool, enjoying their young lives. 

The three students took out sweets 
and fruit from their  rucksacks. 
Igarashi was busy examining his map, 
looking at the mountainside and at 
the volcanic smoke, while Asada and 
Kawai silently puffed their cigarettes. 
Kawai divided his chocolate bar into 
two and pushed the bigger piece under 
Asada’s nose without a word. Asada 
aceoptod it doftly with his mouth. 
The two smiled at each other affec- 
tionately. £9. 


HEN his first cigarette was almost 
burnt out, Asada, who had been 
staring before him, stood up suddenly 


and cried out, “Look! Someone is 
coming!” 
“Ah! It’s a woman. Looks like a 


young one too. Igarashi, look with 
your big eyes for me, will you?” 
Igarashi stood up reluctantly, holding 
the map in his hand. Kawai, who had 
been lying on his back, grinned at 
Asada and got up slowly. Indeed, two 
figures were visible far away on the 
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plain, but they suddenly disappeared. 
Before the students could worry about 
that, however, they came into sight 
again. They were moving at a fast 
pace. Although the plain looked 
smooth, it must have been rough 
going. 

“Yes, the taller one is a girl,” 
Igarashi, who had been intently star- 
ing at them, confirmed. 

“Try calling them.” 

“Useless. We can’t be heard so far 
off.” 

“Sure we can be heard. In the 
mountains a voice carries further than 
you think. And what’s more, the wind 
is blowing in their direction.” 


“Yoo-hoo!”” 

Kawai was the first to yell, his 
hands shaped like a trumpet. The 
wind swept away the call. Next 
Igarashi shouted, stamping his feet. 
The shadows of the two disappeared 
in the sea of grass but soon reappeared 
more vividly than before. But then 
they came no nearer and seemed to 
turn away toward the mountain path. 
The three men continued to shout 
frantically. 

The girl stopped first. Then both 
figures seemed to look toward them as 
if searching. 

“Don’t shout any more. If you make 
too much noise they'll get scared and 
won’t come any nearer.” 

Asada raised his hand high and 
signaled. 

“Look! They’ve begun to walk on 
again. They’re coming. They’re com- 
ing towards us.” 

He raised his voice and went on 
waving his hand. 

“She must be a brave girl to climb 
on a day when the mountain is so 
active.” 

“The smaller one is a boy. 
they’ve stopped.” 

It was true. The two figures had 
suddenly stopped walking. They were 
facing each other, apparently quarrel- 
ing. But soon the girl began to move 
on again, pulling the boy along by the 
hand. 


I say, 
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Then they came briskly towards the 
men without further hesitation. When 
the three waved their hands, the boy 
also responded. Now their faces were 
clearly to be seen. The girl’s navy- 
blue skirt appeared to be divided into 
two, and her brown shins, bare and 
rounded, kicked the grass as she walked. 

“Kawai, won’t you start negotiations 
with her? Please do it nicely, with 
your best Tokyo accent.” 

Asada was visibly restless. 

“Negotiations? What is 
negotiate with her anyway?” 

“Well, just be the first to speak to 
her. We'll all back you up later.” 

“T don’t know about that. I’ll just 
be an onlooker,” said Igarashi shyly. 

About ten yards off the girl stopped 
walking. “Hallo!” she said with a nod 
and a bright smile. 

“Hallo!” the three hurriedly replied 
in unison. The effect was rather 
ridiculous. 

The girl was tall and looked healthy. 
The boy hid shyly behind her. She 
immediately took off the pretty flowered 
kerchief she was wearing round her 
head. A shanely, slender face apneared 
which did not look at all priggish in 


this forcign attire. 


there to 
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“Have you two climbed up all alone?” 
Kawai was the first to speak. 
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“Vos,” the girl laughed charmingly. 
“My older brother is with us too, but 
he is such a weakling that he is 
following us in the bus. It’s quite 
impossible to go as far as the crater 
today, isn’t it?” 

“Well... you might, but it’s pretty 
hard. If you climb without consider- 
ing the direction of the wind, the 
best you can do is to get suffocated 
by the smoke or get dizzy and fall 
head over heels into the pit.” 

“Oh, how awful!” 

The girl looked around at the boy. 
For the first time Asada joined in 
the conversation. 

“Your brother?’ 

The boy bowed casually and smiled. 

“Yes, he is. Although you are 
small, you are braver than your big 
brother, aren’t you, Saburo-chan?” 

The girl seemed quite at ease, not 
at all pul out by the three men. 

Igarashi, who had been looking 
down and devoting himself to peeling 
an apple in an awkward mauuer, said, 
“Hey, you, take a piece. Tastes good.” 

He held out to the boy a piece of 
apple on the point of his knife. 

“Don’t be afraid. He won’t hurt 
you, in spite of his looks,” Kawai 
remarked sarcastically. 

The boy reached out his small 
hand frankly. Igarashi blushed 
and grinned, and all of them burst 
out laughing. Igarashi pulled a 
coil of rope around his knees in 
his embarrassment. 

The girl, looking at him with 
big eyes, asked gently, as if to 
console him, “What heavy equip- 
ment you have! Where are you 
going?” 

Igarashi turned his head to the 
right and tried to point in silence, 
but unfortunately Nekodake could 
not be seen since it was hidden 
behind other peaks. 

“We are going to conquer 
Nekodake, but not until tomorrow,” 
Asada replied for him. 

Touching his alpenstock curiously, the 
girl asked,‘‘Is that a very high mountain?” 
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“Yes. I think it is 4,700 feet, isn’t 
it, mountain man?” Asada _ asked 
Igarashi who was still sitting on the 
grass. 

“Yes, it is 4,7011/, feet at the top of 
Tenguiwa Peak,” he corrected bluntly. 

“Oh, 4,701'/, feet.” 

Asada did not miss the slight shadow 
of disappointment which passed over 
the girl’s face as she repeated the 
figure in a murmur. 

“But, you know,” Kawai said gently, 
taking over the conversation, “the 
summit is a wonderful mass of rocks. 
There is hardly anything like it even 
in the Nippon Alps, to say nothing of 
here in Kyushu. To climb it is really 
a life and death adventure. Especially 
the route we are going to take, which 
has never been conquered yet.” 

“Oh, how wonderful!” The girl’s 
big eyes shone. “I wish you luck. I 
suppose I can find out what happens 
through the newspaper or some other 
way?” 

“Newspaper?” Kawai and Asada 
looked at cuch uther and smiled. “Yes, 
nerhans in the Kumamoto nowspapor. 
But it will be a different story if we 
happen to fall and got killed.” 

For a short while the students were 
silent, lost in thelr own thoughts. 
Lanking at the fino profile of Kawai, 
who could talk so freely and delight- 
fully, Asada had jealously to admit 
that he was handsome. 

“Why dou't you take off your 
rucksack? It must he awfully heavy,’ 
said Asada to carry on the conversation, 
shifting his eyes from her breast which, 
in her white blouse, was bewitchingly 
rounded by the strap of the brand-new 
rucksack pressing into her shoulders, 


“No, it’s very light. It only looks 


heavy.” 


“I suppose you aren’t from Kyushu. 
Where did you come from?” 


“From Beppu. Oh, you mean.... 
We’re from Osaka.” 
“Oh, I see. But you don’t have an 


Osaka accent at all,” Kawai suddenly 
chipped in with a laugh. 
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“Why, you are mean!” laughed the 
girl, falling into the intonation inadvert- 
ently, her mouth hidden behind a 
handkerchief. 

The moment Asada heard this accent 
with its sweet, unique sounds, he felt 
a pang of pleasure that almost numbed 
him. 

“If you don’t mind... .” he suddenly 
burst out and faltered, dazzled by his 
own courage. “Won’t you tell me your 
name?” 

“My! Did you say my name? I 
wonder what good it will do you to 
know my name!” The girl smiled 
brightly, and Asada’s cheeks burned; 
but he bore it manfully. 

“Oh, no special reason. But even if it 
is only your first name, please tell me.” 

“All right. Akiko,” she said gallantly, 
still smiling. “I was born in the autumn 
[aki]; so my name is Akiko. Very 
simple, isn’t it?” 

Meanwhile, Igarashi with his strange- 
looking long hair had heenme fast 
friends with the boy and was telling 
him about the mountains, his favorite 
topie. Thon ho looked at his watch and 
took out his notebook. 

“10 a.m. Rested. Volcano continues 
to spout smoke. Met an Osaka girl. 
Name is Akiko (?) Think she is beau- 
tiful. Her brother is a dear. Obattcd. 
10.55 Said farewell. Started. All in 
fine condition.” 

Having entered this in an unexpectedly 
neat handwriting, Igarashi stood up and 
said with decision.. “Tt is time to start.” 

Kawai and Asada looked up reproach- 
fully, but Igarashi began to shoulder 
his rucksack in silence. Then, with a 
grin, the other two meekly began 
preparations to start. 

The five walked almost in a line, 
taking the shortest course to the new 
mountain path where they were to part 
and go their own ways. 

“Well, I wish you all luck.” 

With a friendly smile Akiko, in the 
modern way, held out her hand to 
Kawai. Asada was the next to shake 
hands. Igarashi blushed and failed to 
extend his clumsy hand. 
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“You'll shake hands with me, won’t 
you?” Saying this, the little boy gripped 
Igarashi’s big arm with his hands. 


“Try and climb Dai-Kwanpo tomor- 
row,” Kawai said, regretting to have to 
part with the girl, “you will have a fine 
view from there. You can get there 
very easily by car. Don’t forget to look 
at our Nekodake.” 


“Good-by, take good care of your- 
selves.” 


“Good-by.” 


Both parties stopped many times to 
wave their hands at each other. Soon 
the girl was waving her handkerchief, 
and the men responded by raising up 
their alpenstocks. The two figures 
became smaller and smaller, and their 
voices secmcd no longer to reach them. 


Suddenly Asada ran off and jumped 
on to a rock of black lava. He stood 
up on his toes, forming a trumpet with 
beth hands, and eried out ag if he- 
witched: 

“Hi! 
you! 


Miss Akiko! 
I love you!” 


Akiko! I like 


The smoke blowing down seemed to 
muffle his voice, and only the sound 
of the echo could be heard. The other 
two stood dumfounded. They could not 
even laugh, for they felt as if tied by 
the power of some god. 


Asada jumped down lightly. 

“Let’s go. Ah, | feel a lot better 
now,” he said, looking as if a great 
load had been taken from his shoulders. 
IN silence the three climbed down into 

the valley, which was a mass 
of blossoms. The air was fragrant, 
and they felt sorry they had to 


trample upon the flowers filling up their 
path. 


At last they found a narrow grassy 
strip of level ground amid the sea of 
blossoms and sat down for lunch. With 
great relish they ate up every morsel 
of their meal and then rested ec- 
statically in the warm fragrance. But 
soon they were off again. 
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There was a splendid camping-place 
on the northern slope of Nekodake. 
The autumn before, the three students 
had made a mental note of the spot 
as the base for their next attempt. 
Without taking a rest they made prep- 
arations to camp. After having care- 
fully selected the right place, they 
speedily pitched a military tent, using 
a dense cedar forest for protection 
against the wind. Asada and Kawai 
took their canteens down to a spring 
covered by low bamboo bushes. Mean- 
while Igarashi dug a hole in the red 
earth and deftly built a fireplace with 
well-selected stones. Then he ran off to 
the forest to gather an armful of 
flrewood. 


Avoiding the smoke, the three men 
sat around the campfire at a distance 


and soon began to puff their cigarettes. 
Although they had a late lunch, they 
all felt famished. A _ pleasant light 
still remained, and there was some 
time left till sunset. Having nothing 
else to do, they began to examine the 
contents of their rucksacks. The result 
was a selection of various canned goods, 
and dinner became an unexpected feast. 
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“It?s queer, but I feel a bit anxious,” 
Kawai began rather gloomily, smoking 
away at his after-dinner cigarette. 
“Perhaps someone will lose his footing 
tomorrow. I can’t seem to get away 
from the idea.” 


Asada stared at his friend, somewhat 
taken aback that he could say such 
ominous words so casually the very night 
before the challenge. 


“It isn’t the first time that Kawai 
has shown the white feather,” laughed 
Igarashi loudly. “Don’t you go worry- 
ing unnecessarily. After all, we have 
the rope, haven’t we, Asada? Let’s 
make Kawai go last tomorrow and 
drag him along to our hearts’ content.” 


Asada was greatly relieved at the 
way in which Igarashi had saved the 
situation. Kawai laughed too. 


“T’m awfully sorry. You will forgive 
me, won’t you?” he apologized. “The 
truth is that I want to say somcthing. 
I want to confess a secret.” 


“Sure, we'll listen. It’s your love 
affair again—right? Isn't it?” 
Kawai grinued and nxed his gaze on 


the fire. Asada swiftly exchanged 
glances with Igarashi and smiled. 


“We're going to get married at last,” 
Kawai burst out. “The wedding ia ta 
take place as soon as I enter the 
university noxt spring.’ 


“What? Hey, mountain man! Hoe 
says he’s going to get married right 
away. As coon as we come down from 
the mountain we must drink to it.” 


Igarashi grinned in silence. 


“Isn’t that great news? Of course 
we're glad too. It is Miss Mitsue, 
isn’t it? Let me see her photograph 
again. Don’t say you don’t have it.” 


With Asada staring at his chest, 
Kawai gave in and took out her picture 
from the inner pocket of his coat. 


Kawai’s sweetheart already enjoyed 
a certain fame in the club house of 
the Mountaineers. A framed photo- 
graph of her always smiled saucily 
from Kawai’s desk. To students of a 
provincial high school, the picture 


alone of this incredibly beautiful Tokyo 
girl was enough to make its owner an 
object of envy. A gaily colored little 
envelope arrived for him at least once 
a week. If it was in the least delayed, 
it was his fellow students who would 
become fidgety. 


“You are a lucky fellow, Kawai. 
T’ll be invited to your wedding, and 
you'll introduce me to her, won’t you?” 


Igarashi, who had gone towards the 
cedar forest to gather more firewood, 
presently shouted, ‘Hi! Come and see 
this. It’s a grand view.” 


Asada, gently placing the photograph 
on Kawai’s chest as the latter lay on 
his back with his arms under his head, 
ran in the direction of the voice. 


Far above the cedar forest the out- 
lines of more than a hundred rocky 
erags, dyed deep red by the evening 
sun, looked down at them as if in 
pruud challenge. Patting the shoulder 
of Asada. who stood there lost in 
thought, Igarashi whispered, “I think 
Kawai has become a bit too nervous. 
Take good care of him. will yan?” 


Asada looked round doubtfully. 


“Never mind, never mind. Let's 
just do our best tomorrow. We'll be 
all right.” Igarashi laughed cheerfully 
and ran off into the forest, waving his 
hatchet. 


NE*! morning Igarashi awoke while 
it was otill dark. After quictly 
smoking a cigarette, he woke up the 
others by pulling their noses. Then 
for a few minutes each did setting-up 
exercises in his own way, after which 
they washed their faces in the cold 
spring water. While they were still 
at the spring the sun rose, and the 
old world around them was at once 
vividly created anew. The sky was 
clear, and they felt light of heart. 


The summit of Nekodake was still 
clothed in a thin veil of mist and 
seemed to hide its dignity with mystery 
and charm. It seemed to reach out to 
them from afar, warming their hearts 
to a friendly feeling. Having bowed 
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to the northeast, in the direction of 
the Imperial Palace, they reverently 
prayed to the sun. 


“7.35 a.m.,” Igarashi recorded in big 
letters, and, leaving their tent behind 
them as it was, the three started off 
in high spirits. 


Led by Igarashi, they climbed up 
the stone path wet with morning dew, 
which patiently wound through the 
gigantic rocks that were already be- 
ginning to hinder their way. 


The slopes of Nekodake were covered 
with flowering shrubs and _ trees. 
Glorious red and yellow azaleas were 
interspersed with lovely white blos- 
soms, whilc the great, cup-shaped 
flower of the mountain lotus filled the 
alr with sweet fragrance. 


At last the path reached a damp, 
narrow valley. As they ascended. 
jumping lightly from rock to rock, 
thay eama to a confluence of stony 
brooks where sharp-edged rocks of all 
sizes were piled up unsteadily. There 
the gloomy valley cndcd. The path 
then passed through a bushy zone and 
finally led them right under Tcnguiwa, 
which rose steeply above them in a 
= cliff about seven hundred feet 
igh. 


Looking back at his perspiring com- 
rades, Igarashi said in a commanding 
voice like that of an altogether differ- 
ent mau, “Let's rest here for a while. 
We'll start off again in twenty minutes,” 
and took off the rope from his shoulders. 
Whenever he was very serious he spoke 
with hardly any accent, and his expres- 
sion became tense. 


The shorter the rest the better now, 
for the feeling of tenseness should not 
slacken even for a moment. Igarashi 
silently began to uncoil the rope. 


“Good heavens, Igarashi! Are you 
going to examine it again? It’s the 
same rope we have been training with 
for so long and trusting our lives to. 
Why don’t you let us have a good 
rest?” protested Kawai, somewhat 
irritated. But Igarashi laughed and 
set to work. 


“This is also for Miss Mitsue’s sake. 
You can’t be too careful. It would be 
terrible to find the bridegroom hanging 
in the air.” 


Igarashi’s laugh showed all his big 
front teeth, which were slightly prom- 
inent. His bantering tone was effec- 
tive. After the rope, the picks were 
examined. They also went over each 
other’s attire minutely. 


“All right, everything is okay. We're 
bound to succeed.” 


Igarashi lit his second cigarette. 


He was a man whose true character 
was apt to be mistaken in the plains. 
Once in the mountains, however, es- 
pecially when faced with danger, he 
seemed to emit an unconscious spark, 
and there was no better leader. There 
was no poison in his words, and it 
was very seldom that he became angry; 
even then it lasted only for the mo- 
ment. and no one could hate him. 
Asada and Kawai, who considered 
themselves experts, were glad to follow 
his leadarship 


“In the event of danger I will take 
the weight of both of you by myself. 
Then you had better be calm and find 
a place to hold on,” he had often said, 
smiling proudly- 


His big. beautiful, well-balanced body 
had enough muscle to back up this big 
talk. He had been a javelin thrower 
in his middle-school days, and his arms 
were strong cnough casily to chin his 
powerful body more than fifteen times. 
He had also trained his legs in football 
and exercise. The results of all this 
he had dedicated to his beloved moun- 
tains. 


Soon confronted by the first difficult 
peak, the three carefully tied their 
bodies together with the rope. In 
spite of all their experience their 
fingers trembled slightly. Igarashi ex- 
amined the knots closely and had them 
tied and retied again and again till 
he felt quite sure of them. His eyes 
had begun to shine, and the blood had 
rushed into his cheeks. All three were 
silent. 
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“I wonder what the girl of yesterday 
is doing now?” said Asada suddenly. 
The other two silently cast ineffectual 
glances at a corner of the distant 
mountains. With a smile Igarashi 
slapped his comrades’ shoulders. This 
was the signal for the start. 


Headed by Igarashi, Asada and Ka- 
wai following at intervals of twenty- 
four feet each, they started to traverse 
the peaks. With their hands and feet 
holding on like suckers, the party 
slowly moved sideways across the iron- 
colored rock wall, keeping a rhythm 
like that of a single living creature. 
Every move of their limbs was made 
with utter concentration. Sometimes 
Igarashi gave advice to the others in 
concise words, now and again they 
barked out warnings to each other. 


When Kawai, the last of the three, 
had finished crossing, Igarashi looked 
at his watch and said firmly, “Excellent, 
we'll go right on.” 


The fourth finger of his right land 
was injured and its nail stained with 
blood. Bashfully he hid the hand 


in his puckel. 


The next wall was not so difficult, 
but at one nlace they had to lat 
themselves down hanging by the rope, 
one end of which was fastened to a 
rock. Here Igarashi was the last to 
go down, rst letting Asada and Kawai 
descend separately. It all went very 
smoothly. The three had now become 
used to the rocks and seemed to have 
regained their usual confidence. 


Next they set out for the second 
peak. After having had to jump over 
some deep gaps, it was a refreshing 
job to climb its rock wall. When they 
had reached the rocky summit, which 
was as narrow as a cat’s head, a cool 
wind began to blow. The sharp, deeply 
weathered Yaseone Peak extended from 
right under their feet. 


The climbers huddled together for a 
short rest; but they stood up again 
for the next phase without even finish- 
ing their cigarettes. To step over 
these knife-like edges needed the ut- 
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most care. However expert one may 
be as a mountaineer, one always feels 
clumsy at such places. After having 
climbed Yaseone Peak they at last 
started on their old friend Ryunangan, 
the third peak, which had already been 
conquered and named by predecessors 
from the Mountaineers’ Club. It was 
at this point that, the autumn before, 
the three students had been forced to 
turn back. Moreover, on their way 
back they had run into unexpectedly 
bad conditions and, when Asada had 
at one point lost his footing, they had 
even faced death for a moment. 


The rocks of Ryunangan were dan- 
gerous. Especially on the weather- 
beaten volcanic rock wall every single 
hand- and foothold had first to be 
carefully examined before it could be 
trusted. While Kawai, bringing up the 
rear, was clinging to a rock, Igarashi 
suddenly shouted, “Stone-fall!” 


Instantly Asada pressed himself to 
the rock aurface as if he were part of 
it, and pulled in his head. Rut only a 
few pieces of broken stone flew out in 
a wide curve high over their heads. 
A moment later the sound died away 
far below them. The mountain had 
laborcd and brought forth a wuivuse. 
Even so, Asada was queerly out of 
breath after his first shock, Raising 
his head he saw Igarashi looking dawn 
with an embarrassed grin. Kawai, a 
little pale, also responded with a smile. 


Owlng tv the continuous tension they 
had lost all sense of time. It was 
already three hours and twenty minutes 
since they had left Tenguiwa. Luckily 
for them the wind had died down, 
and the sun came out. They ate 
a light lunch. For a while the volcano 
remained quiet, with the usual amount 
of smoke whirling up, The valley be- 
low them shone brightly green, and the 
familiar midget towns and villages 
dotted here and there looked very 
peaceful. 


The course over the remaining peaks 
was almost nothing to these men, who 
were now in excellent form. The climb 
up the cold north wall in the shadow 
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of the seventh peak brought the trav- 
erse of Nishione to an end. But the 
high, dark rock wall of Yome-no-daira 
shone at them weirdly as if in challenge. 
They puffed their cigarettes medita- 
tively. 


“While we are here we might as 
well have a go at that too. If we 
don’t, we might be called cowards. 
Besides, the sun is still high.” So say- 
ing, Kawai impatiently got up. Igarashi, 
however, did not move. An uncanny 
silence followed. He felt his fighting 
spirit kindling. At last he said resolute- 
ly, “All right, let’s go!” 


_ Kawai jumped at him with a cry of 
Joy. 

The three descended the steep moun- 
tain path for a bit and crossed the 
ledge at the side of the rock wall, 
coming out on another ledge protruding 
there. Each of them realized that they 
were facing a very difficult place. They 
could not turn back now. After taking 
Measure with his eyes, lgarashi firmly 
grasped the rock. Climbing up some 
twenty feet, he waited until Asada had 
climbed up to a narrow shelf, and then 
began carefully to cross to the next 
shelf, close to the top of the ruck. 


On arriving at the shelf after a hard 
climb, Asada discovered to his surprise 
that the other side of the rock, which 
had been hidden from them before by 
a knee-high projection, was sliced off, 
forming a vertical cliff some sixty feet 
high. But there was no other way to 
go on. Asada fastened the rope, and 
Igarashi went ahead. Although they 
could find holds, the rock itself appeared 
to be rather crumbly and brittle. 
Feeling for holds in the limited field 
of vision, Igarashi was surprised to 
find an old wedge stuck in a crack of 
the rock. There were two more further 
up. Although they were rusty, they 
were quite firm. 


“IT say, here are some wedges! 
Someone has ravaged this place before 
us.” 


“What? Can they be used? 
at them carefully.” 


Look 


“Sure, we can climb.” 


Igarashi’s cheerful voice sounded 
reassuringly from above. With a rising 
feeling of revulsion it seemed to Asada 
as if the world had dissolved into thin 
air. After recoiling several times, he 
finally managed to look down over the 
projection and withstand the shock of 
the fearful empty space on the other 
side. He climbed till it was his turn 
to hold the rope for Kawai in the 
rear. The rope was already stretched 
to its utmost. Asada took several 
deep breaths in order to quiet the 
slight convulsion of his muscles. 


He happened to see a blade of grass 
sticking out feebly from a narrow 
strip of weatherbeaten earth in a 
fissure of the rock at the level of his 
eyes. Without moving his limbs, he 
approached his lips to it and felt 
something soft touching them. His 
heart warmed. But the next instant 
he recollected himself and, closing his 
eyes, waited, his whole body tense 


with effort. 


At that moment a sharp shriek like 
the cry of an animal pierced the air, 
and he immediately felt a burning 
shock on his shoulders. A second later 
a part of his brain became strangely 
clear, and the green blade appeared 
before his cyes like a vision. Clenching 
his teeth he desperately resisted the 
terrible power which was trying to 
wrench his whole body from the rock. 
Suddenly his shoulders felt incredibly 
light. “I must not be deceived yet. 
The life of Kawai depends on my 
shoulders. . .- Someone is calling 
me.... Why is it so far away, lL 
wonder?” 


Asada struck his dizzy head against 
the rock. Someone called him again. 
The voice sounded full of grief. 


“Hey, Asada!” 


This time he heard it distinctly. 
He came to himself and looked up. 
Almost directly above him he saw the 
hobnailed soles of Igarashi’s shoes. 


“Oh, Igarashi! What’s the matter?” 
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“Shut up! Aren’t you ashamed of 
yourself? Come on! Look behind you, 
look well!” 


As if becoming aware of the situa- 
tion for the first time, Asada looked 
back timidly. Kawai was not there. 
The loosely hanging rope was all his 
bloodshot eyes could see. He quietly 
let go with his left hand, but he was 
afraid to grip the rope. 


“Hey there, keep your nerve! Hold 
on with all your might. I'll be down 
in a minute.” 


Asada clung desperately to the rock. 
His mind was empty, and he did not 
even realize it when Igarashi patted 
his shoulder and went down past him. 
Soon Igarashi pulled at the rope from 
below and signaled three times. No 
sooner had one of his legs reached the 
ledge than Asada collapsed on the spot. 
He felt giddy, and cold shivers ran up 
and down his spine. 


Sed 


a, 
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“ Asada, won’t you look down just 
once at Kawai?” 


Hearing this whisper at his ears, 
Asada looked around him as if waking 
from a dream. 


Igarashi took his hand, while Asada 
looked down over the ledge at the 
sheer cliff to find the small figure 
of Kawai lying right beneath him. 
Unconsciously he called Kawai’s name 
aloud and waited, hoping that he 
would get up. Feeling a gentle touch 
on his shoulder, he turned his head 
and saw Igarashi gazing silently, with 
tears in his eyes, at the torn end of 


the rope. 


Looking again at Kawai, who was lying 
stretched out on his back on the flat 
rock, it seemed to him as if their friend 
were peacefully asleep. Hven the red 
dots which dyed his body and the rock 
appeared strangely beautiful, as if they 
were scattered crimson flowers. 


oN 


THE WINDOW 


From month to month the outlining of “Grossraums” is becoming 
more and more apparent. This is also to be noticed in the field of news. 
The people living within a “Grossraum,” in our case the Hast Asia Co- 
Prosperity Sphere, are forced by the course of events to concentrate on 
their own problems and to be interested above all in questions affecting 
their own sphere. Not only do they have less time and inclination to 
devote themselves to events happening outside the “Grossraum,” but they 
Ienow that all news passes through the filter of numerous ceneorehipo 
before reaching them. 

From the USA, for example, comes only that news which the USA 
wishee to lot out. And even then it dece not come to ua dircotly but must 
take the roundabout way via Buenos Aires, Lisbon, or Stockholm, which 
afjects it, not only in time, but also in content. T'he news which the 
ordinary reader finally receives represents anly a tiny fraction of the 
events that have taken place in the country in question. And often it is 
itama of no conasoquoneo whatevor that havo tho bost chance of evading 
the clutches of the censors, as, for example, the recent report from the 
USA that a bridegroom was two hours late for his wedding because the 
tailor had forgotten to deliver his pants, or the “news” that a little boy 
in Arizona had stolen a brassiere to make a blindfold for his mule. 

In most cases the radio is not much help either. Hven if one is 
able to hear short-wave transmitters from other continents, one is s00n 
disappointed to find that the American short-wave programs, for instance, 
du not reveal anything uboul events in the United States. Ali they send 
out is propaganda items specially designed for, in our case, a Far Eastern 
audience. Theo programe for Americana, which would bo of far groater 
interest to us, are not transmitted by short wave but by long wave 
stations which. we cannot nick un an account of the distance. Only in the 
case of the Soviet Union are conditions slightly more favorable for observing 
dvumvestio events, us its vusl spuce mukes the use uf short wuves necessary 
for home consumption too. 

These circumstances have the effect that even those interested in 
polilics ure more and more in danger of losing their broad vision of events 
beyond their “Grossraum.” Our magazine, whose task it is to follow and 
interpret the most important events and developments of the twentieth 
century, regardless as to what part of the world they take place in, will 
try to keep open a window onto the world outside. We have requested 
experts in various important fields to collect all available material and to 
report their findings to our readers. The task of giving a@ survey from 
a few reports, often distorted and wsually sent here more or less «at 
random, is just as difficult as the task of the scientist who is te recon- 
struct an antediluvian dinosaur from a single vertebra, Nevertheless, we 
shall try. In war time it is more important than ever not to lose touch 
with what is going on in other parts of the world and to know, if not 
the details, at least the main outlines of developments.—K.M. 


USA REACTION 


Without warning, the United States has Reviewing the development of American life 


been put right in the midst of a bitter and so 
far most unsuccessful fight. The country had, 
of course, been anticipating its eventual entry 
into the war. A state of pre-war belligerency 
against Germany had existed. Yet when the 
war actually came and news of Japanese 
victories and sinkings by German submarines 
began to fill the newspapers, this was a 
terrible shock to the people of the United 
States. Five months have passed since then. 


during this period, two phases can be clearly 
distinguished: first, a state of consternation 
and confusion, then, with the realization of 
the danger, a period of national rallying. 


First Panic 

Hysterical reactions on the part of the 
population were reported at the outbreak of 
the war from all over the country. An exag- 
gerated air-raid scare arose. Scores of false 
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alarms were sounded along the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts, in Boston, New York, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Los Angeles, Santa Bar- 
bara, and many other communities. Wholesale 
blockings of telephone lines (Los Angeles) and 
even premature evacuation of thousands of 
families from allegedly endangered zones 
(Santa Barbara) took place. Nervousness 
about the dreaded “fifth column” caused a 
wave of suspicion and persecution, its victims 
being mainly American citizens of German, 
Japanese, and Italian origin. 


Rumors of coming shortages in many com- 
modities, of rising prices, and the possibility 
of an inflation, spread rapidly. Hundreds of 
Americans resorted to panicky buying and 
hoarding in order to spare their families 
avoidable privation and preserve the value of 
their available cash. As early as the begin- 
ning of January 1942, New York reported stocks 
of household commodities to be diminishing 
rapidly, while department-store sales showed 
an increase of 19 per cent against the same 
period in 1941 (Washington, D.C., 21.2.42). 
Not only foodstuffs and household goods but 
also textiles, cosmetics, electrical appliances, 
motorears and parts for them, and even sports 
supplies were the objects of desperate buying. 


Profiteering 

Far more serious reactions occurred in 
certain business circles which derive their 
living from speculation and questionable prof- 
jteering. As late as September 27, 1941, 
Senator George of Georgia brought a profit- 
limitation plan before the Senate. It was 
turned down. But on February 12, 1942, a 
Congressional committee had to ask for im- 
mediate steps to prevent such exorbitant prof- 
its from armament contracts as had heen 
collected by defense brokers. About a month 
later, on March 11, 1942, a Senate investiga- 
tion committee kewise established that, 
among many other instances, a single broker 
nad received in commissions alone more than 
US$100,000 from a magnesium factory in 
GCalifucuia fur securing armament orders ducing 
1941. Similar cases with all the earmarks 
of a» war boom as yet uncontrolled occurred 
not only in the sphere of “big business” but 
in that of smaller business enterprises and 
retailers as well. 


Unemployment 


Labor was faced with two problems: first, 
the question of preserving its constitutional 
rights, such as regulations for working hours 
and the right to strike, and secondly, the danger 
of a new wave of unemployment caused by 
economic dislocation as the result of war. 
Drastic curtailments were applied to the 
automobile industry, the motorcar trade, and 
many other branches of production and dis- 
tribution. Consequently many an American 
family has been thrown into unexpected un- 
employment, and thus the initial general con- 
fusion has been increased considerably. On 
January 18 an agreement was reached be- 


tween President Roosevelt and Congressional 
leaders to set aside an appropriation of 
between 450 and 600 million dollars for about 
4 million men expected to be temporarily out 
of work, that is, while American industrial 
plants were being converted to war production. 
A spokesman of the Federal Government 
declared, however (5.2.42) that this conversion 
would probably increase the number of un- 
employed during the next few months to over 
6 million. 


Struggle for Orders and Priorities 


Widespread uneasiness has also been re- 
ported in smaller business enterprises. They 
expect to be hard hit by various and still un- 
predictable war restrictions and taxes. At the 
same time they are afraid that only the large 
concerns will get profitable armament orders. 
Well-remembered experiences of the Great War 
justify these apprehensions. 


The large firms actually favored with exten- 
sive armament and other war-essential orders 
also have their headaches. Until the entry of 
Japan into the war, their main concern was 
to maneuver themselves into the best possible 
position within the armament-production sys- 
tem. Since then many of America’s vital 
raw-material supply lines have been cut by 
Japan’s rapid advance in the southern Pacific, 
and bitter struggles have been fought over 
priorities in the supply of essential raw 
materials. 

Drastic Government orders closing down 
large parts of American industrial production 
have clearly shown that, in the United States 
as well as in other countries, industry cannot 
get away from being commandeered by their 
respective governments. Thousands of medium- 
sized and small industrial enterprises and 
hundreds of large concerns are idle at present, 
and the only thing they can do is wait for 
their turn to be switched into the armament. 
program in order to receive raw materials. 


Opposition Weakened But not Dead 
Before December 8, 1941, sharp public criti- 


eism and political diseatisfaction existed with 
regard to the President’s aggressive policy 
towards Gormany. As was to bo expected, 
Japan’s sudden entry into the war terminated, 
at least on the surface, the struggle between 
Isolationists and Interventionists, and brought 
for the time being many oppositional groups 
into line. 


Immediately after the outbreak of hostili- 
ties, Senator Burton K. Wheeler and Colonel 
Charles A. Lindbergh assured President Roose- 
velt on behalf of the isolationist “America 
First Committee” of the unqualified support 
of that organization (Transocean, Stockholm, 
9.12.41.). This did not, however, save the com- 
mittee from being dissolved by the US Govy- 
ernment a few days later (Radio Schenectady, 
18.12.41.). 

Colonel Charles Lindbergh, who had retired 
from the US Army in 1941 after having been 
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charged by President Roosevelt with being 
unpatriotic, placed himself again at the dis- 
posal of the US Army, and arrived in 
Washington during the first days of January 
1942 to meet Government leaders. But this, 
too, does not seem to have led to mutual 
suspicion and hostility having been elimi- 
nated completely ; for it was announced that 
Lindbergh had joined the staff of the Ford 
Motor Company (Reuter, 27.3.42). And this, 
in turn, was followed by the news that Ford 
workers had signed a petition demanding his 
dismissal from the plant (Havas Telemondial, 
10.4.42). 

The arrest of the author William Dudley 
Pelley, founder of the USA League of “Silver 
Shirts,” also shows that complete national 
unity has not been achieved. Drastic measures 
seem necessary to suppress this determined 
group of Americans who are still unconvinced 
of the righteousness of America’s cause in 
the war. 


Rlaction Campaigua Loo 


Political unrest looms as Congressional 
elections approach, for it seems that the 
authorities do not intend to invoke the stato 
of unlimited emergency in order to postpone 
tho olections (Havas Telcmundiul, 5.Z.42,). 


In anticipation of the forthcoming eampnign, 
much attention has been paid to the regional 
elections held al Waterbury, Connecticut, as 
this traditionally Democratic district elected 
a“ Republican fur Guongress. Wendell Willki¢c 
seems already to have taken the initiative in 
this new enmpaign. At £ixet lo, tuv, seemed 
to have abandoned his hostility toward the 
Administration. After the attack against: 
rearl Marbor, he wrote to President Roosevelt 
that, as an American citizen. he was ready to 
co-operate in the war effort, but did not 
want a Government position in the New 
Deal. In a statement made in February 1942, 
however, he came out with a sharp criticism 
of Soorotary of the Navy Cvluuel Frauk Knox 
for the latter’s interference in United States 
foreign politics; and on March 24, 1942, 
Look published a sensational article written 
by Mr. Willkie which constituted a full- 
fledged attack on the Roosevelt administration. 
(Recent reports about his retirement from 
political life are still unconfirmed.) 


In the meantime the Administration was 
able to strengthen its position because of the 
national emergency, and several bills increasing 
the “exceptional” war powers of the Govern- 
ment have been passed by both the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate since December 7. 


Has Labor Buried the Hatchet ? 


The traditional strife between the two 
outstanding American labor organizations, the 
AFL (American Federation of Labor) and the 
CIO (Committee of Industrial Organization) 
seems to be coming to an end, at least for 
the time being. First William Green, the 
President of the AFL, stated his readiness to 


give up any competition among labor unions 
(17.12.41). A month later John L. Lewis, ex- 
President of the CIO, addressed an open 
letter to Mr. Green as well as to Philip 
Murray, his successor as President of the 
CIO, asking them to combine the rival 
American labor unions under a unified and 
competent leadership (18.1.42). Significant in 
this respect is a simultaneous action on the 
part of the CIO and AFL to eliminate certain 
extra payments for armament work done on 
holidays (Reuter from New York, 25.3.42). 
But no definite steps towards a further 
co-ordination of the two organizations have 
yet been taken. 

In the meantime President Roosevelt has 
created, by executive order, a National War 
Labor Board (Reuter from Washington, D.C., 
19.1.42), with a view to adjusting labor 
disputes and avoiding otrikea and luch-vuts. 
A further measure for the co-ordination of 
labor was suggeoted by the Fresident in the 
form of a War Labor Committee which 
wvuld comprise three members of each of 
the two big labor unions (5.2.42). The 
purpose of the new committee would be to 
prevent quarrels between the two haiies during 
the war. 

Laber as well as official circles in Washing- 
ton are quite aware that the organization of 
jabor must undergo great changes and that 
strict discipline will duminate factories as 
well as barracks, This militarization and 
unifiention of labu: will be slinplified because 
labor assumes that it will get the largest 
share in the coming redistributiuu vf wealth. 
However, the extension of the 40 hour week 


to 48 hours has as yet, in snite of the 
urgency, not been possible. 


Strikes and Strike Legislation 


The threat of strikes seems to be diminish- 
ing for the present. Even as late as Decem- 
ber 4. 1941, William Green branded any anti- 
strike legislativu as a frst step towards 
totalitarianism, but shortly after the outbreak 
of the war the Union of Navy Yard Workers 
decided not to call any strikes during the 
war (20.12.41). Then the AFL and CIO 
decided to abstain from strikes for the dura- 
tion of the war (1.1.42), while the White 
House announced an agreement between rep- 
resentatives of employers and organized labor 
with a view to preventing the occurrence of 
strikes and lock-outs (23.12.41). Nevertheless, 
strikes still flare up here and there, and 
occasional news about these disputes leaks 
through the censorship that has been imposed 
on all news dispatches emanating from the 
United States. Labor troubles were reported 
from Bethlehem Steel plants, from factories 
engaged in armament manufacture in Detroit, 
and from various other places (Washington 
Post, 28.2.42.). As an example: the President, 
in his capacity of Commander of the Armed 
Forces, had to order the Toledo-Peoria and 
Western Railroad Company to submit uncon- 
ditionally to the Government’s arbitration in 
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a conflict that had been going on for two 
months. This intervention was rejected by 
the President of the strike-bound railroad. 
Thereupon President Roosevelt signed an 
executive order advising the Office of Defense 
Transportation to take over the company 
(21,3.42), 


Rumors regarding an Anti-Strike Law have 
been circulating since the outbreak of the 
war, but as late as March 17 President 
Roosevelt informed press representatives at a 
conference that he was not in favor of any 
anti-strike legislation. He thought the volun- 
tary action of yielding the right to strike “a 
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more satisfactory answer to the problem of 
production and national unity than restrictive 
enactments by Congress.” 

** * 


Thus wherever we look we find more or less 
the same picture: a great nation is trying to 
find its first psychological and material bear- 
ings in a war into which it was led by its 
President, a war which few of the people 
wanted and for which the nation as a whole 
is essentially unprepared. The next months 
should show whether the consolidating or the 
disintegrating forces brought forth by the 
war will prevail.—So. 


SOUTH OF THE RIO GRANDE 


Today more than ever before the United 
States is fighting for supremacy in the Latin 
Amoriean world. Of courae, there were trada 
relations between the USA.and the Latin 
American republics even before the Great 
War, but they were relatively inconsiderable in 
somparisen to those of the European powora. 
One factor that may have contributed to 
this is that at that time the American flag 
played a very minor rolo in all tho Sovan 
Seas, hence also in Central and South 
American waters. Nevertheless, the main 
obstacle in the way of the penetration of 
NUrth Americans lntv Latin Agmcrica was the 
economic relations built up by Europeans 
over a long period of time and on a cultural 
bacic. 

A large part of this European trade, 
enpocially that of Cormany, was hard hit hy 
the Great War. This was the opportunity 
for the neighbor in the north to build up his 
influence in the South American markets and 
areas of raw material. But he did not get 
very far. His attempts to penetrate the south 
remained without much success. The markets 
of the southern neighbor can hardly be con- 
quered with American economic methods, 
which are determined by the mentality of the 
North American public. In addition to this, 
both victors and vanquished in Europe began, 
soon after the ond of tho Croat War, to 
regain what had temporarily been lost, aided 
by the fact that they could resume old con- 
nections. A tremendous competition set in, 
in which the representatives of North 
American economy were often worsted. 


Washington's Chance 

Then came the second World War. Ger- 
many, and with her almost all other European 
states, was cut off from Latin America. This 
was a new opportunity for the USA to pursue 
her former goal. Washington was determined 
this time to make use of the situation far 
more intensively than had been the case 
before. The longer the war lasts, the more 
rigorous are the measures of an out-and-out 
power policy taken by Washington. With the 
aid of political agents, with the system of 
black-listing, and with the influencing of 
public opinion through a partly bought press, 


everything is being done to bring the hitherto 
independent states of the Latin American 
continent inta eomplete denendence on the 
USA. Recent indications of the increasing 
efforts of the United States in this direction 
have been accumulating in press and radio. 


Growing Dependency 

Mexico has now interned mombora of tho 
Axis powers, although she has only broken 
off diplomatic relations with those powers. 
Furthermore, sha has permitted the use of 
her ports and airfields to all states at war 
with the Axis. Economic agreements between 
the USA and Mexico apply to the mutual ex- 
ploitation of Moxienn raw matorials, of course 
with American capital and under the leader- 
ship of American industry. The promise 
of the Mexican Government to return to their 
previous American owners the oll fivids 
confiscated several years ago may serve as 
enether indication of the coonomic doponoy 
of this country on the United States. 

Rolivia, too, han dolivored herself up antira. 
ly to her great neighbor in the north. In 
addition to hor valuable tin deposits, sha haa 
now also placed her total copper pete 
at the exclusive disposal of the North 
Amorieans. Moroover, many of tho Latin 
American republics have had to adjust them- 
selyes to Washington’s desires, not only in 
economic, but algo In military matters. One 
need only think of the long-existing military 
agreements between the Central American 
states and the USA, and of the fact that, 
according to latest press dispatches, Ecuador 
has now also had to agree to participate in 
the Lend-and-Lease arrangement, after almost 
all the other republics have already done the 
same. 

The act of turning over airfields and naval 
ports to the USA in many parts of Latin 
America is another indication of the danger- 
ous position into which these states have 
placed themselves. Brazil is officially not at 
war with the Axis powers. Nevertheless, the 
arming of merchant ships has now been 
ordered in Rio de Janeiro, and they have been 
instructed to travel only in convoys. Just 
like the United States before them, the 
Brazilians have through this measure put 
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themselves in the wrong with regard to 
international agreements and have thus for- 
feited the right for their ships to be considered 
neutral by the belligerent powers. 

The method by which the United States 
plays off one Latin American state against 
the other in the pursuance of her goal is 
revealed in the border conflict between Peru 
and Ecuador. At first, as long as the negotia- 
tions regarding the cession of the Galapagos 
Islands (which belong to Ecuador) had not 
been completed, Washington supported the 
claims of Ecuador. But when this question 
had been settled and the goal of military 
occupation of the Ecuadorian bases had also 
been achieved, Washington turned more in 
favor of Peru. For the next goal is the 
influencing of Peru, and what method could 
be mure sultable [ur this purpose than tor 
the North Americans to look on with their 
hands im their puckels while Peru falls lo 
keep to the border agreement? 

‘Thus one state after another is losing its 
independence, and it is not only the omall, 
poorly, develoned. and eronomically woak 
republics that are caught in this process. 
Byeu the largest of the South American 
states, Brazil, is well on the way towards 
cumplete dependence on the North American 
Union. In this vast country. whieh. even in 
its remotest corners, is a creation of the 
civilising opirit of the pruminenl Eurupcau 
races, a war of destruction is now being 
fought againot all these traditivus. 

Tha disgraceful moneuros talon ngninot 
members of the Axis powers by a government 
officially not at war with the Asin wore to 
be expected least of all from Brazil and her 
President Vargas, and point strongly to the 
growing influence of the USA in that country. 


Two Exceptions 


In contrast to this stands the decree of the 
Argentine Government expressly forbidding 
its ships to travel in convoys. Argentina 
means lo sluw with this that she desires to 
remain neutral and not to be drawn into the 
war. Indeed, the attitude of the two highly 
developed sister republics, Argentina and 
Chile, is strikingly opposed to that of the 
other countries, Both have in the last few 
months repeatedly given the world to under- 
stand that, for the benefit of their peoples, 
they are firmly determined to keep out of 
the conflict. They do not want to be 
involved in a war which is not their war. 
On the contrary, they demand that their 
special interests and sovereign rights be 
respected, while they in turn intend to con- 
tinue friendly relations with all powers, in 
spite of any difficulties there may be. At the 
beginning of April, at a banquet given by the 
new President of Chile, Antonio Rios, on the 
occasion of his assuming office, the Chilean 
Foreign Minister, Barros Jarpe, declared 
that his Government had set itself the task of 
working for peace and a harmonious adjust- 
ment among the nations. “We are striving 


for friendly relations with all states,” he 
continued, “and we are determined to fulfill 
our obligations, with the obvious condition 
that our rights, too, remain untouched.” 

An example of Argentina’s attitude is the 
decree of her Government prohibiting all Com- 
munist propaganda. The leaders of the Argen- 
tine Government have recognized that in 
Latin America, with its large, half-educated 
masses, there is no place for the Marxist 
doctrine, if the work of intellectual develop- 
ment that has just been begun is not to be 
seriously endangered. We should also not 
fail to mention here the correct attitude of 
the Argentine Government with regard to 
the use of German ships which voluntarily 
sought Argentine ports as a refuge. While 
North America and other Central and South 
Auuccican solutes lave vivlated the right of 
sanctuary and confiscated Axis ships without 
regard for international law, Argentina «lial 
not make use of such ships until she had 
cuucluded lawful agreemcutls will the states 
to which the vessels belonged. 


Trade and Politioo 

What are the reasons causing nearly all 
Latin American countries, with the exception 
of Argentina and Chile. so onenlv to support 
the North American policy toward supremacy 
in tho Amoricas? In tho firet placo it ic 
probably the economic measures of the USA. 
AS an expert on Latin American mentality, 
Sumner Welles decided to exert the strongest 
possible economic and political pressure on 
tha Tharn-Amoriean states, largo ond omall 
alike. In this he was aided by a number of 
politicians who bolioved that thoy could onsuro 
themselves of personal advantages through 
displaying willinguess lLuwards the desires of 
Washington. Then there was the large-scale 
propagandistic barrage from the United States. 

It must, of course, be said for the Central 
and South American states that the war has 
closed their customary good European markets, 
Furthermore, they hope to get from the 
United States the manufactured goods they 
require so urgently and which they formerly 
obtained Jargely from Europe. But since the 
USA is also an active participant in the war, 


‘she is now only able to a limited extent to 


offer these commodities in exchange. To this 
must be added the growing scarcity in ship- 
ping space, which seriously impedes the- 
exchange of goods between the USA and 
Latin America, quite aside from the fact that. 
the former, in view of her own war require- 
ments, is not in a position to supply many 
goods urgently needed in Latin America. 

Looking at the situation as it is today in 
Latin America, we must admit that the USA 
has largely succeeded in her policy of suprem- 
acy. But how strong is this structure erected 
under the abnormal conditions of war? What 
will become of it when the world has one day 
returned to normal? We do not doubt that 
then the historical ties of culture and econom- 
ics between Latin America and Europe will 
once again find their rightful place.—S. 
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THE USSR FACES SPRING 


In spite of all concern in the events in the 
rest of the world, the contemporary who is 
interested in politics automatically lets his 
gaze rest again and again on the wide plains 
of Eastern Europe. In the same measure in 
which the sun melts the snow and dries up 
the morass following it, everyone is becoming 
more conscious of the dark clouds massing 
over Russia and is waiting tensely for the 
approaching storm. 

In an article, “Inside Russia,” in our February 
number we attempted to give some idea of the 
domestic developments in the Soviet Union 
since last autumn. Now, just before the 
renewed flare-up of the war, which for months 
has vuly been smoldering, the time has come 
to add to that article a summary of the 
develupments In the Soviet Union since the 
end of January. 

Not a word comes out of the USSR 
regarding the daily life of the people, how 
they heated their houses in winter, what 
they ara onting or wonring. Yet tho 
study of the Soviet radio and the Soviet 
prose chows that, aside from purely military 
questions, which we donot propose to deal with 
now, it is the problem of food that has been 
the greatest cause of worry to the Soviets, 
Thie ie onsily oxplained. During tho Grot fow 
months of the war, the Soviet Union has lost 
not only want territories, amen them seme uf 
the most fertile, but also, as a further result 
of the war, innumerable agricultural laborers, 
To this must be added the concentration of 
the remaining industry on war requirements, 
which has had serious effects on the stocks 


ef agricultural machiucry. 


A New Invention 
New forms of economy have developed from 


the struggle with these exigencies. On March 
OB, 1940, the workers of the Lenin Factory in 
Saratov on the Volga appealed in a letter to 
the whole working world uf the USSHR with 
the suggestion to organize “ Auxiliary Farms” 
(nadenahnaya lharaictve) in avery factory. 
Incidentally, it has for a long time been the 
custom in the Soviet Union in many cases 
not to decree far-reaching measures from 
above, until — in order to maintain the 
illusion of a participation of the people in 
important decisions — the Initiative for these 
measures has been given through a “spon- 
taneous” letter from some group of workers. 
A proof of how little spontaneous such 
actions are is the fact that the Pravda, on the 
very day on which it printed the appeal of 
the Lenin Factory, also published the resolution 
of the Central Committee of the Soviet Trade 
Unions to introduce Auxiliary Farms. 

The idea of Auxiliary Farms is very simple. 
The loss of the most important agricultural 
areas, the decline of agriculture in general, 
the disintegration and overworking of trans- 
port facilities for military purposes, all make 
it impossible for the Soviet Government to 
continue to feed the cities and industrial 


centers. Of the three population groups that 
have to be fed, the rural inhabitants must, of 
course, look after themselves; the Army is 
fed from the agricultural surplus; and the 
cities — this is where the Auxiliary Farms 
come in — must stand on their own feet. 
Every plant is now, with all possible haste, 
to establish its own farm somewhere in the 
vicinity. Through this policy, the State 
shifts its responsibility for feeding the cities 
and industrial centers, which it can no longer 
fulfill, onto the shoulders of the urban popu- 
lation. Wherever people are starving, the 
State can say: It is your own fault, for you 


have not taken proper care of your new 
Auxiliary arms. 


Marx Would Bo Surpriacd 


It seems very doubtful whether it is nos- 
sible, in view of the prevailing confusion and 
the seizing of all Inhor reserves for industrial 
work, suddenly to create sound, productive 
agricultural concorna from thin air. But the 
significance of this policy is already clear: 
the necessity of creating Auxiliary Farms ia 
a tremendous declaration of bankruptcy by 
the Soviet economia poliey. Tho two main 
pillars of Bolshevist economic ideology — on 
the ono hand, cposinlization and division of 
labor, on the other, strict centralization of 
planning and lcadership are thereby over- 
thrown. In a most uneconomic manner the 
industrial worker is forced to become a 
farmer again on the side, and the basis is 
being laid for the emancipation of industrial 
areas from the center of supervision as well 
ao from the agricultural arcao. Inuetead of 
having an economic body nourished by a 
nnifarm aireniation of the blood, oach coll of 
this body is forced to live in isolation, 

A measure urgently needed from the Soviet 
point of view, such as the creation of Aux- 
iliary Farms, is thus contributing towards 
the undermining of the unity of Soviet econom- 
ics, built up at such great sacrifice by the 
Deleheviks, Kea:l Mara vunco said that the 
stronger capitalism grows, the more quickly 
it approaches its decline through the emer- 
gence of inner contradictions. He did not know 
at the time that he was also pronouncing the 
death sentence of his own brain-child. 


Limited Human Reserves 


Next to the establishment of Anvxiliary 
Farms, it is by the use of female labor that 
the Soviet Government is trying to combat 
the increasingly noticeable lack of farmhands. 
And it is not only on the farms but every- 
where else in the Soviet Union that woman is 
gaining in importance from week to week. 

When the world speaks of the inexhaustible 
human reserves of the Soviet Union, it is 
only relatively correct. Of course, the human 
reserves at the disposal of the Soviet Govern- 
ment are far greater than those of Poland, 
France, England, or Yugoslavia. But, seen 
absolutely, even the human reserves of the 
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USSR have their limits, This is shown by 
the following simple piece of arithmetic. 


MAN-POWER RESERVES 
OF THE USSR, SPRING 1942 





in millions 
Total population of the USSR 
according to census of January 17, 1939 170 
Pics population acquired 1939/40 in 
Finland, Baltic States, Poland + 18 
138 
Less inhabitants of areas orcupied by 
German troops in April 1942 — 62 
125 
Plus population evacuated from these areas 
(from 12 to 309%, but reduced by large 
losses through starvation and cold) ee, 
134 
Less children under 14 (39%) and adults over 
bo (490), allugether appiun. £290 — 58 
716 
Less women, Le., half the population as OB 
38 
Less losses in prisoners >: 
at 
Tuess lossea in dead and wounded — W 
Total available man power, age 14-65 24 


EBntor Women 


From these 24 million, the gigantic Red 
Army (especially on the Western Front but to 
a certain extent also in the Suviet Far East), 
industry, agrienlture, communications, adminis- 
tration, and a thousand other branches must 
be filled. This is impossible. Therefore the 
total employment of women is imperative. 
Figures constantly appearing in the Soviet 
radio reveal that some 45 to 55 per cent of the 
industrial and svuughly 75 per cont of the 
agricultural laborers are women. Kalinin, the 
Preaidont of the TISSR, said, “At present it is 
mainly women who are working on the 
collective farme.”’ (Moseow, 4.3.42.) At the 
congress of the village organizations of the 
Communist youth organization (Komsomol) 
that took place in Moscow on February 25 and 
of. most of the speakers were women. 

In the same Way ULnat women ao moving 
into the front lines of labor, political propa- 
ganda must deal with thom aerordingly. Hence, 
in comparison to former times, there is an 
unusually large number of wamen among the 
newly accepted members of the Party. And 
every woman Party momber automatically be- 
comes a political leader among those women 
who do not belong to the Party. 

The inclusion of women into the economic 
process is only natural under war-time condi- 
tions, and has, although in a more limited 
degree than in the USSR, been carried out in 
all belligerent nations. In one field, however, 
the mobilization of women represents an 
absolutely new phenomenon, which is un- 
predictable in its effects and which opens up 
terrible perspectives: we mean the mobili- 
zation of women for active service in the army. 


Girl-Warriors 


Itis known that the carrying out of universal 
military service for women and young people 
Was recommended as long ago as October 
1941. This service is usually called after the 
initial letters of the Russian words for 
“General Obligatory Military Training” — 
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vseobutch. It was not long before the 
wseobutch became compulsory for all in- 
dustrial plants and thus also for the women 
employed in them. An intensive propaganda 
was developed, aiming at getting other women 
to participate. In this way much experience has 
been gained in the USSR since last autumn 
in the formerly unknown field of military 
training forwomen. Suitable training methods 
for them were worked out, and the beginnings 
of an officers’ corps made up of women were 
formed. At first it was only a matter of a 
very few women, and the training aimed at 
creating a sort of civil guard, and not regular 
female front-line soldiers. But this has been 
changed during the last few weeks. On the 
eve of the Communist “ World Women’s Day,” 
cclobratod on March 8 of every year, the 
Party issued an appeal directed to all women 
of the Scviet Union: 

“Women and girls! Learn the arb of war! 
A truly patriotic Suvicl woman enthusiastically 
acyuires knowledge of war and first aid, and 
learns to handle rifles, hand grenades, machine 
guns, and other war implements.” 

In a leading article, the Pravda said 
(3.3.42): “All palriotic Soviet women must be 
able ta carry a rifle.” And on the following 
day: “Millions of women are joining the 
Army Reserve. Under conditions resembling 
war, they must b2 trained, and the reserves 
at the disposal of the Red Army must be 
increased every day.” (4.3.42.) 

A new word huo been coined and is filling 
the ether: “the girl-warrior” (devushka voin), 
and ginoo the middle of March reports of mili- 
tary maneuvers of individual troop rormations 
More aud more frequontly eontain the stere- 
otyped formula “the soldiers and girls of X 
Detachment” (Boitey i devuchki N-skoy tehasti). 


War Companions and Atrocities 


The leading place in the propaganda tor tne 
inclusion of women for military purposes is 
taken by the wives of the uMecro of tho Rod 
Army. For them, too a new term has been 
invented. They are “war companions” (Boyouye 
podrughi). 

Hand in hand with the military training 
goes an atrocity propaganda which outdoes 
all previous efforts, a propaganda which 
ceaselessly accuses the German Army of the 
most frightful atrocities, which it describes 
in such detail that one is almost too disgusted 
to listentoit. The constant repetition of these 
alleged atrocities is directed above all at women, 
so as to bring about a deadening of their 
nerves and of all their womanly feelings and 
finally to turn them into furies of hatred. 

Thus the world is approaching the gruesome 
spectacle of a war in which.a German-European 
Army, accustomed to victory, excellently trained 
and disciplined, and equipped with all the 
weapons of war, is poised for a knock-out 
fight against masses inflamed almost to 
madness by all the means of propaganda, by 
terror, hatred, fear, and destructive rage.—M. 


LETTER FROM 


Tokyo, End of April, 1942. 


There is no definite news yet about the 
time of departure of the British and American 
diplomats and their families from Japan. 
Rumor had it early in April that they would 
leave by the end of the month, but while the 
discussions with America (through a neutral 
power) were practically concluded some time 
ago, Japan, at the time of writing, was still 
waiting for Britain’s final answer. Apparently 
the British Government is just now occupied 
with matters of greater importance. The 
Swiss Legation, in these days probably one of 
the busiest foreign missions in Tokyo, recently 
had a notice in the Japan Times asking all 
Americans who have not yet done so to get 
in touch with it regarding the question of 
repatriation. So far no such announcement 
has appeared concerning the British. Those 
helonginge to the “official family” are living 
in the huge, beautiful compound of the 
British Embassy onnosite the Imperial Palace. 
spending the long hours and days of waiting 
nlaving hridga eraqnet. ar hadmintan 


The ground, by the way, on x 
which the British Embassy stands, : 
ceased a few weeks ago to be a “ner- 
petual leaschold.” In other words, it 
is no longer “freehold,” and in future 
tax will have to be paid on it. ‘The 
same applies to the gronnd of every 
other Embassy and Legation, as de- 
creed by the Japanese Government. 
For Japan it was, of course, a question of 
honor rather than moncy that caused her 
to take this step. Here too, England and 
America were the first countries who, about 
the middle of the last century, cocrced Japan 
to agree to “perpetual leaseholds’—a para- 
phrase for cession of Japanese territory; and 
the other countries, as a matter of mistaken 
prestige, followed suit. 

April is election month, and when these 
lines appear in print the result will he 
known. Even now, however, there can be no 
doubt that a majority of candidates nominated 
or approved of by the National Movement for 
Assisting the Throne will be elected. 

With so much exciting news from all the 
war fronts it is but natural that the election 
campaign has been a rather quiet one. The 
population of these islands knows how to 
observe discipline in times of stress. Neverthe- 
less, the interest in the renovation of the Second 
Chamber was undiminished through all these 
weeks of election speeches and campaigning. 

It is, perhaps, not a coincidence that election 
day (April 30) falls into the period of the Grand 
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Festival of the Yasukuni Shrine in Tokyo. 
More than ever will this year’s celebration be 
an act of worship and profound gratitude 
towards those who unhesitatingly gave their 
lives for His Imperial Majesty and for their 
country. Since last year a great many 
officers, soldiers, and sailors who made the 
supreme sacrifice have been added to those 
who were deified, and there will be an 
endless procession of organizations and neigh- 
borhood associations as well as of individuals 
to worship and to pay their respects to the 
ancestral spirits. Profane though it may 
sound in this connection, the simultaneousness 
of election day will undoubtedly augment 
the electorate’s moral obligation. 

I recently paid a visit to the soldiers’ 
shrine of Yasukuni, where big preparations 
fur the event were already in progress. The 
long avenue leading to the main shrine is 
fianked on both sides by mammoth paintings 
depicting the most important battles of the 
present war. One of the must impusiug 
pictures, approximately two hundred and 
titty to three hundred [eet long and about 
twenty feet high, shows the auda- 
cious Japanese attack on Pearl Har- 
bor. All in all. it is_a lesson in 
history on a grand scale. Japan is 
very proud of her dead war heroes, 
and there will be worshiping, but no 
mourning at the Yasukuni Shrine. 

On Saturday, April 18, we had our 
first air raid. If I had not heard 
the official radio announcement during the 
midst of the attack, I, like most others, 
would not have known that a raid on Tokyo 
was taking place. In fact, the whole 
affair was so inconspicuous that everybody 
thought the alarm to be merely the signal 
for the customary air raid practice. Whatever 
excitement there developed later on was 
in the nature of curiosity, and there was 
no apprehension to be noticed anywhere, The 
large noon-day crowds in.the streets stopped 
to gaze at the brilliant blue sky swept by 
formidable Japanese fighters. Although I 
looked hard and long, I did not manage to 
discover any of the attackers. 


Remaining calm and collected throughout, 
Ochiyo-san, my chief amah, who is the air-raid 
warden for our house, kept watch during my 
absence. She undoubtedly received great assist- 
ance from my six-year-old daughter, who, 
although not quite as detached, was still roam- 
ing about the garden hours later. I found her 
there armed with a long bamboo stick and 
ee to beat down the enemy planes. 
—A.LL. 





REVIEWS 


BOOKS 
Japanese Publications 


Akira Uesugi is a writer of a purely 
Japanese character. His works are all seif- 
analytical novels, a type in which he is 
unique in Japan and which is rarely found in 
foreign literature. 


They are novels which have the author him- 
self as their hero, and in which he ruthlessly 
analyzes and criticizes his feelings and ac- 
tions. Indeed, Akira Uesugi seems to strip 
off his very flesh to disclose his soul with 
the pitilessness of a self-castigating monk. 
The cry of the soul whipped by such relent- 
less analysis reveals tho true shapes of 
life’s joy and sorrow found in the innermost 
recesses of the human soul. ‘lo find some- 
thing similar to this in foreign literature we 
would have to turn to Kousseau’s Cunfessiona 
- to the autnhiographical novels of Strind- 
erg. 


Akira Uesugi has now published a,collection 
of short stories under the title of Elegy. The 
longest of them is entitled “Friendship Be- 
tween Two Men of Leisure,” and depicts the 
companionship between the author and a 
translator specializing in German literature. 
Both are bachelors, and this fact was the 
main cause of the kinship of their souls. 
They sometimes met to play chess or to go to 
a public bath together ; sometimes they would 
make an overnight trip into the countryside 
with fishing rods on their shoulders; some- 
times they drank together at a little wine 
shop; and sometimes they would help each 
other out financially. The relationship be- 
tween them might be called a friendship of 
the soul. The author describes an intimacy 
so tender and beautiful as to make the reader 
feel almost envious. Although “ Friendship 
Between Two Men of Leisure” gives us an 
approaching sense of happiness mingled with 
sorrow, it is written in an unaffected style. 


The story which gives the book its title, 
“Elegy,” submerges the reader in melancholy 
with the painful reality of the author’s past 
life. There are scenes such as that of his 
wife, who is recovering from her long mental 
disease, sending some woollen article she has 
knitted to her child at home; or that of the 
husband calling on his wife at the hospital 
with a guitar. Behind the pathetic sentiment 
of these descriptions there is a faint light 
that strikes the reader's heart with a sense 
of genuineness. With such a subject the 
story might easily indulge in sentimentalism 


and lamentations, but the author has success- 
fully avoided this pitfall, On the whole it 
can be said that this collection of short 
stories possesses much that is essentially 
Japanese, 


Voice of the Current, a novel by Tatsua 
Ogura, was written hy a man who has spent 
eight years of his life in the Navy. It takes 
lite on a submarine In wartime as its subject 
aud describes the hardships the men must 
undergo in fulfilling their important mission. 
The submarine sails out for blockade and 
patrol duty in the rough waters along tho 
China coast, now and again stopping to ex- 
amine enemy vessels. 


As almost all the war novels written hith- 
eyto dealt with the Army, this novel is 
worthy of notice. But it includes no dramatic 
scenes or grand sea-battles, concerning itself 
only with the daily life of the submarine crew 
who silently do their duty. Although for 
that roason it ia a little monotonous, it is 
obviously written by a man who has had 
personal experience of this unusual lifa. 


Life and Opinions of Tokuno Goro, by 
Tadashi Ito, is a new type of self-analyt- 
ical novel. It deserves attention because in 
purpose and form it goes beyond the self- 
analytical novel as hitherto known in Japan. 
Although the form of inner soliloquy is 
borrowed from parts of James Joyce's Ulysses,. 
Tadashi Ito has skilfully adapted it for his 
own purposes. 


The hero vf the book, Tokuno Goro, is a 
novelist and lecturer at a private art college. 
He describes the seemingly endless flow of 
events in his daily life and his relations with 
his friends and family. Into this he inserts 
in news-form the trends of the rapidly mov- 
ing world and in this way gives a cross 
section of present-day Japan. He expresses 
his views, those of a modern Japanese intel- 
lectual, on the happenings of the day. Seen 
from this point of view, the novel can also be 
classified as a description of customs and 
manners or even as a sociological novel. 
Indeed, Life and Opinions of Tokuno Goro 
might just as well be entitled “Life and 
Opinions of a Japanese Intellectual.” 


It can be said in favor of the book that the 
author has described the life of the intelli- 
gentsia with cool detachment and shrewd, 
minute observation. On the other hand, this 
work lacks emotion, and the author is almost. 
too objective and intellectual in his criticisms. 
In describing our surroundings it is some- 
times necessary to stop and look at even a 
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tiny violet. We also sometimes wish to relax 
in a grassy field and enjoy the good things of 
life with unrestrained emotion. No such tender 
sentiment is contained in the Life and Opin- 
tons of Tokuno Goro. This lack of emotion is 
praia throughout the works of Tadashi 
to. 

Fighting Cock, by Minpo Sato, is a collec- 
tion of nine short stories. Except for two of 
them, they are all “rural” stories, with 
farmers of northeastern Japan for their prin- 
cipal characters. Every one of the stories is 
well constructed, and I recommend them as 
examples of almost flawless short-story writing. 

The title story deals with the monetary quar- 
rels arising in a family in connection with a 
disputed Inheritance. It is written in the form 
of a court case, with plaintiff, defendant, and 
witness stating their case before the judge. 
Through the presentation of their contentions, 
tho author doseribos tho mixtura of obstinacy, 
craftiness, and simplicity characteristic of the 
farmers of northeastern Japan. This excel- 
Jent work alsy reveals the author's fine sense 
of humor. 

“Charcoal Hut” and “The Age” depict the 
life of charcoal-burners who, owing to the 
g@roat changes in the world, fuce growing 
difficulties in their occupation. Some of them 
even have to move as far away as Manchukuo. 
The sadness those charcoal-burnore feel at 
parting with their ancestral land is touchingly 
brought out. 

“Remote Village” is a vivid pictura of tho 
life of the unsophisticated people of north- 
eastern .Janan, with a villago youth and a 
provincial newspaper-man as its central char- 
acters, Their acquaintance arises in a bus 
which runs from village to village through 
the mountains. ‘The story is done in pastel 
shades, as it were, but the life of the farmers 
appears vividly before us in all its robust 
heartiness, 

Various Races, by Jun Takami, is another 
volume of short stories, almost all of which 
are set in Java, which gives them special in- 
terest at the present moment. The author 
published these works after having made a 
six-months’ tour of the Dutch East Indies 
shortly before the outbreak of the Greater 
East Asia War. According to the newspapers, 
he is again active in that region as a mem- 
ber of the Army press section, 


Thetitle story depicts the attitude of various 
races, such as Javanese, Hindus, Chinese, 
and Dutch, whom he had a_ chance of 
observing in a bus on Bali. He stresses the 
racial contempt the various races feel for 
each other and the contradictions and con- 
flicts arising from such contempt. Although 
we must admit that his observations are 
factual, it is a pity that he does not express 
his own opinion on them. This work is really 
more of a travel account of his stay in Bali 
than a story. 


“Dog of Bali Island” is another fine descrip- 
tion of what is called “the paradise of the 
Dutch East Indies.” To give a short synopsis 
of the story: Upon his arrival in Bali tho 
author is struck by the large number of dogs, 
An artist traveling with him decides to paint 
a picture of a junglo dancer, a girl with a 
body full of sinuous energy. The author falls 
slightly in love with the model. One day, 
when ho is visiting a temple square In order 
to watch a dance, he finds a dog squatting 
right in the center of the stage. The dog 
does not budge,-while the dancers take care 
to avoid the dog in their performance. Tho 
writer is astonished by this queer relationship 
between the people and dogs of Bali. He 
leaves the island paradise hannted by tho 
memory of the dancer model. One night after 
his return home, his house dog, whose name 
was Taro, and who had long given up harking, 
started to do so persistently. The family was 
afraid of disturbing the neighbors, but the 
author encouraged the dog from the window, 
saying, “Tarol You may bark, you mustn't 
be a coward!” 


Although it might appear that the author is 
just scribbling away in his favorite unrestrained 
style, this is where the unique character 
ef his novels actually Hes. ‘he Weltanschau- 
ung of the author as a Japanese is revealed 
in the contrast he depicts between dog and 
man, between the weak and oppressed races 
which are Just managing to survive and the 
dominant Dutch. 


As these works deal with the Dutch East 
Indies as they were before the outbreak of the 
Greater East Asia War, it is interesting to 
speculate on what sort of work this author 
will produce when he next sees the East 
Indies in their changed condition.—N. 


JAPANESE MAGAZINES 


This month we are departing from our usual custom of reviewing 
individual outstanding articles in the latest issues of the Japanese 
magazines. Instead we present a survey of terms, ideas, and expressions 
in the minds and on the lips of all Japanese today. They reflect the 
general trend of thought and so are used over and over again in all the 
most recent Japanese periodicals.—K. M. 


Moments af Vision 


According to Oriental helief, we have for 
many centuries been living in the Dark Age, 
out ot which we are but gradually emerging 
thrvugh sborm aud struggle. This ancient 
doetrino naturally influeneog tha thinking of 
many .ananese authors. The nresent upheaval 
was foreshadowed in Japan by an unprece- 
dented spiritual activity. Lf we want to dis- 
cover, or rather bear in mind, the meaning of 
the war in Asia, we must take into con- 
sideration what was thought and taught 
before its outbreak Just as much as what is 
being written now. Only then will we be in 
a position to judge correctly what is appear- 
ing in the Japanese magazines of today. 


“ Hakko-Ichiu” 


No further confirmation is needed from 
magazine literature that the spirit in which 
this war was undertaken is called Hakko-Ichiu 
(A%—F, eight corners of the world under 
one roof). This compound occurs in certain 
Imperial Rescripts of the past and was used 
in the Imperial Rescript of September 27, 
1940, which promulgated the intention of 
setting up the Kyoeiken (24 #@, Co-Prosperity 
Sphere). The term was already in use when 
the Foreign Minister of that time announced 
that the Netherlands East Indies were a part 
of Japan’s sphere of interest. As early as 
1938 a book on the union of East Asia (“T'oa 
Remmei Ron,” 2h hv, “The Theory of the 
Union of East Asia”) showed on its front 
page the big characters “ Halko-Ichiu” in 
forceful strokes by the brush of General 
Itagaki. This mission of uniting the nations 
as handed down to the emperors by their 
imperial and divine ancestors is known as 
Kodo (2.3%, Imperial Way). 


India 


These fundamental ideas are now somewhat 
in the background as compared with the 
reality of the fall of Singapore and Java and 
the possibilities opened up by it. It is often 
said that Japan now rules the waves of the 
Indian Ocean. Hence India is now looming 
large on the horizon. While dokuritsu (% =, 
independence) has been announced for her, 
she is claimed as an economic member of the 


Asiatie Grossraum. Yet it is said that things 
should not always be looked at from an 
economic puint vf view, because India’s real 
nesds ara of a spiritual nature. Sinee her 
civilization is old and venerable. other Asiat- 
ic nations should assist her if only for 
Spiritual reasons. Japan 1S actually witness- 
ing a new activity in her Buddhist life, for 
Jnpan’s “Mahayana” offers common ground 
with Hinduism and “Hinayana.” It is prob- 
ably also felt that Japan, since she is at 
present overcoming her condition of being 
purely an “island state,” desires the co- 
operation of a religion that is at the same 
time a universal religion. It will be interest- 
ing to sce what role is destined for Buddhism 
in the Kyoei-Bunka (464% 44, culture of the 
Co-Prosperity Sphere) to be. Such problems 
are often touched upon in the Zadankais (# 


#, round-table discussions) sponsored by 
the magazines. 


New Loyalties 


The greater Japan’s range of action becomes, 
the more it is realized that the moral and 
spiritual fields havo to be given increasing 
consideration. In this respect it is interesting 
to sec how the terms dogi or dvtoku (& & or 
i 4, morality) have gradually multiplied in 
magazine articles, whereas a year ago the 
terms were still little used. A real human 
impulse has bruken through. In the past 
Japan has often had the inclination to live 
in a world of her own; now of a sudden she 
is moving into the great outside world, and 
she is fast becoming Sekai Nippon (% 3-9 4, 
universal Japan, as opposed to insular Japan). 
This means that not only new possibilities 
are in store for her, but likewise new respon- 
sibilities. Such blunders of other nations in 
the past as the annihilation of races, forests, 
animals, or, for that matter, handicrafts, must 
be avoided. It is enough to mention here that 
one writer in Nippon Hyoron, K. Okura, 
demands the education of the southern peoples 
in such a way as will not interfere with their 
traditional technical processes. Likewise the 
immediate aims of the war are taken to be of 
a moral nature, bringing about a _ national 
liberation or release (kaiho # 2k). The purely 
Japanese motives in the “southward expan- 
sion” are only a part of the whole design, 
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while the other part is believed to consist in 
what Japan will bestow on the nations of the 
Co-Prosperity Sphere. 


Everybody’s Task 


One of the boons which the Co-Prosperity 
Sphere is to receive is a universal economic 
set-up. In this regard the attitude of the 
man-in-the-street, the shop, and the paddy- 
field, as reflected in the magazines, is note- 
worthy. Everyone sees a task before him and 
has a personal share in what will be built up 
or taken over. This should not be understood 
in the sense of personal profit only, although 
one writer warns that there may be enter- 
prising men desirous of seeing their own 
“southward expansion” through now. He adds, 
however, that such aspirations must fail, asa 
policy has been decided upon by the authori- 
ties that will do everything possible to pre- 
clude profit-making by individuals and firms. 
Instead, the man-power and technical skill of 
such firms as are selected by the Government 
will be mobilized for purposes of kaihatsu 
(#] 4, development), much as the soldiers and 
officers sent to remote regions do their 
appointed tasks without thought of reward. 
In the face of the general expectation to be- 
hold immediately the productive sequel of the 
war, it is stressed that the establishment of 
the Co-Prosperity Sphere is not a foregone 
conelugion;: “Seneo wa kore kara dal?’ (fi $- 
avyz> xz “the war is just beginning”). 


“Holy War” 


Without exception the war bears the title 
of coiven (RM, holy war). Ilowever, the war 
is not regarded or intended to be regarded as 
a raciul war. Nor would the conquest and 
development of empty spaces by a “have-not? 
nation fully explain the “holiness” of the war. 
The authors in the latest magazines seem to 
think along these lines: The present war is 
holy because it is destined to spread miitsu 


(# 4 &, the all-pervading Imperial virtue} 
throughout the nations for the purpose of 
Hakko-Ichiu. It is felt that the initial results 
of the war cannot be explained on a merely 
material plan, but are due rather to the 
august virtue of the Emperor. 


Challenge and Response 


Although far from yielding to an intoxica- 
tion of victory, which would run counter to 
bushido and common sense, the writers in 
these magazines are visibly pleased over 
Japan’s successful response to a great his- 
toric challenge. They feel that ever since the 
formation of empires in adjoining parts of 
the world, Asia was in danger of crumbling 
away and breaking down politically and mor- 
ally. Not only were many of its national 
states on the point of disintegration, but a 
still tougher material—her “universal re- 
ligions’—had begun to decay. So an Asiatic 
empire had to be set up by an Asiatic power ; 
for this task only Japan had the prerequisite of 
an independent, modernized national state. 
During one of the above-mentioned Zadankais, 
sponsored by the Jikyoku Zasshi, a new term 
wus coined: Sumera-Asia (23% 2%, Asia of 
the Japanese Emperor), and S. Matsumoto, in 
the Revue Diplomatique, has even gone so far 
as to intrndnee a new “ism” namely, “ Wang- 
ism,” or the “Great Asia Principle of Wang 
Ching-wei.” 


“Shin-Chitsujo” 


The desired end of the proseant Iabors is 
Shin Chitsujo (#4 /f), the New Order which 
is to take the place of the old or Western 
imperialistic order. Most of the thinkers 
seem to place their hopes in a new order in 
which all the nations and Grossraume will 
trade with each other, “when peace will be 
restored and the nations will be given their 
proper place,” as the official documents have 
it.—P, 





ON THE 


HOLLYWOOD 


NEW WINE, with Alan Curtis (Franz 
Schubert), Ilona Massey (Anna), Albert 


Basscrman (Becthoven). 


SINGAPORE WOMAN, a Warnor Bros. 
Picture with Brenda Marshall (Vicki Moore), and 
David Bruce (David Ritchie). 


NINE LIVES ARE NOT ENOUGH, a 
Warner Bros. Victure with Ronald Reagan 
(Matt Sawyer), Joan Perry (Jane Abbott), and 
Peter Whitney (Roy). 


SUSPICION, an RKO Picture with Cary 
Grant (Johnnie Aysgarth), Joan Fontaine 
(Lina), and Nigel Bruce (Beaky Thwaite). 


THIS WOMAN (S MINE, a Universal Picture 
with Franechot Tona (Robert Stevens), John 
Carroll (Ovide de Montigny), Walter Brennan 
(Captain Junathan Thorn), and Carol Bruce 
(Julie Morgan). 


ALL THAT MONEY CAN BUY, an RKO 
Picture with Edward Arnold (Daniel Webster), 
Walter Huston (Mr. Seratch), John Qualen 
{Miser Stevens), James Craig (Jabez Stone), 
Anne Shirley (Mary Stone), and Simone Simon 
(Belle). 

* * * 


De Mortuis Nil Nist Bonuns—you shouldn’t 
say anything bad about the dead. That 
is almost the fooling one has when re- 
viewing Hollywood films today. In the first 
place, there aro not many left on this side 
of the Pacific, and in another few months 
we shall have seen all of them. Secondly, 
old Hollywood will probably have gone 
for good when the sea lanes across the 
oceans are open again. We learn from the 
papers that the war has called many actors 
to the colors and that the fear of Japanese 
attacks on the coast of California has caused 
others to evacuate to the interior. The loss 
of all foreign markets save those in the 
Americas and perhaps in the Antipodes has 
seriously hit Hollywood’s purse and has forced 
producers to concentrate on films designed 
to promote American patriotism. This will 
surely affect Hollywood’s former quality of 
international appeal. However, film reviews 
are not funeral orations in which you have 
to praise the dead. So we do not hesitate to 
start with three unfavorable reviews. 


New Wine calls itself a picture describing 
the life of Franz Schubert. The admirers of 
The Great Waltz, that hit of a few years 
ago, did not find in New Wine a worthy 


SCREEN 


sequel but only a poor copy of the Strauss 
picture. With the one exception of Basser- 
man’s interesting portrayal of Beethoven, it 
is feebly acted. The chief star, Ilona Massey, 
is hardly given a chance to show off her 
lovely voice, and in Hollywood’s hands the 
life of Schubert has undergone such changes 
that to our mind it would have been better to 
call the hero of the film Albert instead of 
Schubert. The usual cxaggoration of lone- 
liness and poverty in the life of a genius is 
carried to an extreme. One thing to be 
mentioned in favor of the film is its accom- 
paniment by well-performed — and genuine — 
Schubert music. 


Singapore Woman is the customary melo- 
drama with a triangle, tropical rains, and 
free-for-alls in a picturesque sailors’ bar. 
Brenda Marshall as a jinx woman who brings 
bad luck to all her admirers lovks quite 
beautiful, but the crown for tropical sultri- 
ness remains on Dorothy Lamour’s head. ‘lhe 
film was shown in Shanghai at a time when 
Singapore was much in the news, and, although 
none of the players or directors had probably 
ever heen to Singapore, Hollywood in some 
respects may not have been too far from 
reality in describing lifo there. The rapidity 
with which Singapore changed hands makes 
one suspect that Hollywoud was perhaps 
closer to the truth in its description of 
Singapore’s atmosphere befure it fell than 
were the confident reports by British generals 
and journalists. 


Nine Lives Are Not Enough is the kind of 
murder story which any one of us could 
concoct in half an hour. It follows the 
familiar pattern of hundreds of its kind. 
There is the millionaire who died under 
suspicious circumstances; the beautiful heiress; 
the smart reporter who solves all the riddles; 
the evil-louking gangster, king; the stupid 
policeman; and the crooked gentleman whom 
you are not supposed to suspect and who 
committed the murder. Only one performance 
stands out in one’s memory: the half-witted 


“boy played by Peter Whitney. 


One of the most popular types of movies 
produced in America during the last few 
years might be called the “elevated Western 
film.” It combines the thrill of the old- 
fashioned wild West film with a certain 
amount of historical accuracy. This Woman Is 
Mine belongs into this group, with the 
distinction, however, that it sounds a new 
note by transferring the scene from the 
customary Badlands or Rocky Mountains to a 
ship which takes the film’s characters in 1810 
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from New England around South America 
to the American Northwest. Many of the 
names occurring in the film are historically 
correct: that of the ill-fated ship Tonguin; of 
its tyrannical captain, Jonathan Thorn; of 
John Jacob Astor, the greatest fur king of 
his day; and of his Scottish partners. Con- 
sidering all the money invested in the 
careful reproduction of the Tonquin, of the 
first fort at the mouth of the Columbia 
River, and of the officers’ uniforms, etc., this 
might have been an excellent historical film. 
But in order to sell it to the public the 
directors invented a_ girl-stowaway, whose 
presence, once discovered, drives the ship’s 
crew crazy. Too much of the story is 
taken up by the entirely irrelevant results of 
the girl's charms. In all other respects the 
film is one of the best in its class and of 
particular interest to us since it describes an 
important event in Pacific history. 


Suspicion belongs to that interesting group 
of Hollywood films which try to show 
psychological developments rather than spec- 
tacular action. Suspicion being one of the 
characteristics of our time—with suspicion of 
fifth columnists, traitors, spies, warmongers, 
provecateurs rauipant all over the world—the 
subject possesses a tragic actuality. The 
suspicion with which this film deals, however, 
does not lie in the political but in tho privato 
sphere of the home, Nevertheless, the elements 
of suepicion are coscntially the same iu 
whatever sphere of life they are met with. 


The film shows the birth and gradual 
growth to terrifying proportions of the feeling 
of suspicion in the heart of a young wifo. 
Lina marries charming but unstable Johnnie 
Aysgarth without realizing that her hnushand 
has neither money nor the slightest intention 
of earning any in a normal way. To provido 
for their living, Johnnie has to resort to 
variouo tricks which he must cunceal frum 
his wife. The fact that Lina discovers her 
husband lying to hor plants the seed of her 
suspicion. She loses her confidence in him, 
and the less she in able tu recover Ib the 
less she can find limits to her suspicion. 
Soon she reaches the point where, from 
various indications, she suspects Johnnie of 
having killed his best friend and finally to 
be planning her own death. 


With great skill the film allows the spectator 
to participate in this gradual growth of 
suspicion by letting him know all those 
factors which contribute to Lina’s attitude. 
Up to the last minute, the audience knows 
no more than Lina whether the suspicion 
against Johnnie is justified or not. If the 
spectator were asked for his opinion, he 
would no doubt support Lina in her fear of 
that glass of milk which Johnnie brings her 
after having studied the use of tasteless 
poison. 


The acting is good. Joan Fontaine (English 
Tokyo-born girl) displays her ability for this 
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type of role which she had already proved in 
Rebecca. Cary Grant is disarmingly nonchalant 
and attractive, while Nigel Bruce gives a 
rather touching portrayal of the genial and 
trusting friend. 


We have left the review of what seems to 
us to be the outstanding production of the 
lot to the end. All That Money Can Buy is a 
remarkable picture for several reasons. In 
the first place, in this film Hollywood has 
dared to leave its customary patterns, and 
the spectator finds himself in the unusual 
position of watching a film for which he 
cannot offhand name a dozen obvious prede- 
cessors. 


The plot is a legend of the early days of 
New England, performed in such a way that 
there is no clear line between reality and 
fairy tale. A young farmer, Jabez Stone, is 
pursued by bad luck. Everything he touches 
on the farm or in the home goes wrong, and 
he oclls his svul to the devil in the person of 
Mr. Scratch when in return he is promised 
“all that moncy can buy.” Ab first the 
bargain appears a huge success to Jabez. 
Everything he does turns out well. He grows 
rich, and his fields flourish. But at the 
same time Jabez becomes a heartless, wicked 
egotist who cannot be happy. Yet when he 
complains to the devil he is rightly told that 
the bargain included only what money could 
buy. and that happiness ies not an articlo for 
sale. When after seven years Jabez, accord- 
ing to his contract, must give up his soul to 
the devil, his wife implores Daniel Webster, 


the great American orator and statesman, to 
help him. 


Secondly this film is remarkable as one of 
the muvuot subtle pieces of propaganda for 
Americanism that we have ever seen. Mr. 
Scratch would like very much to win the 
great Daniel Webster’s soul. He is willing 

leave the question, whether Jabez’ soul is 
rightfully his, to be decided by a jury—on 
the one condition that Mr. Webster, who 
will act as counsel for the defendant Jabez, 
will surrender his own soul to the devil if 
he loses the trial. 


The trial takes place in one of the most 
fantastic settings to have come out of Holly- 
wood. The “courtroom” is Jabez’ barn, and 
the judge and jury, which Mr. Scratch has 
the right to choose, consist of the ghosts of 
notorious traitors of the American past, 
among them Benedict Arnold, who turned 
against the Americans in their struggle for 
independence. They were all men who had 
once sold their souls to the devil. How will 
Daniel Webster be able to convince them? 
Jabez cannot deny that he has signed a pact 
with the devil and that the devil has kept his 
side of the bargain. But then Daniel Webster 
in his shirtsleeves delivers a speech praising 
the beauty and liberty of America which the 
members of the jury had betrayed during 
their lifetimes. He appeals to them to atone 
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for their crimes by allowing Jabez to live 
once more as a free man on American soil. 
And so the verdict goes against the devil. 


The film is to be praised for having given 
a number of actors who have rarely appeared 
before in star parts a chance to show what 
they can do. Walter Huston makes a most 
impressive devil, with just the right combina- 
tion of wicked meanness and _ confidence- 
winning joviality. Edward Arnold is a 
powerful and convincing Daniel Webster; John 
Qualen a Miser Stevens who personifies a 
nervous man’s bad conscience. 


USSR 


RETURN (Vozvrastcheniye), with Vova 
Tumaloryan (Nikita), N. Simonov (father), 
T. Guretskaya (mother), L. MKartasheva 
(grandmother). 


This film—in our opinion the best Soviet 
film to have been shown in Shanghai in a 
year—is as different from a Hollywood pro- 
duction as a Russian Is from an American. 
If one were to pick up a dozen ordinary 
people from the. streets of Moscow and put 
them into the film it could not he more 
natural. There is a complete absence of 
glamour and make-up, and the players act 
like ordinary people and not like film heroes 
and heroines, 


All Soviet films are, of course, instruments 
of propaganda in one direction or another, 
and have a definite purpose. The purpose of 
Ecturn is to urge the restoration of the family. 
It is a sad reflection on tho results of Bulshe- 
vist policy that films in defense of the family 
have become necessary in u nation where 
family ties were, until twenty-five years ago, 
among the strongest in Europe. Beginning 
with the victory of the Revolution, everything 
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had been done in the USSR (easy divorces 
with a minimum of formality, free clinics for 
abortions, turning of the children against their 
parents, complete sexual freedom) to disrupt 
normal family life and to replace the old 
family bonds by those of Party, trade union, 
and other political organizations. It was only 
in 1935 that the devastating effects of this 
short-sighted policy forced the Bolsheviks to 
change their course. Ever since then they 
have been trying to undo at least part of the 
harm by preaching the value of family life in 
word, print, and film. 


In Return it is the task of a little boy, 
Nikita, to reconcile his estranged parents, and 
Nikita does his Job so well that he steals the 
show. He is a charming quicksilver of a boy 
with many ideas and no inhibitions who wins 
the audience’s as well as his parents’ hearts. 


A side-issue of the film and ito second pur- 
pose is to promote interest in Arctic explora- 
tion. Both the eampaigns for the rehabilita- 
tion of the family and for glamourizing the 
Arctic were at their height between 1935 and 
1938. This would indicate that the film, the 
production date of which was-not given, is not 
one of the moro recent productions of the 


USSR. 


It is perhaps not amiss to say that the life 
shown in the film is that of the small new 
rnling group in the USSR and noé that of the 
Russian people as a whole. Nikita’s grand- 
father is even taken to work by an automobile 
and chauffeur! 


The best part of the program was a short 
of nine folk dances preceding the main film. 
Here, divorced from all politics and Rolshevist 
ideologies, the old genius of the Russian peo- 
ples for music and dancing was given froc 
rein and called forth repeated and well- 
deserved applause from the audience.—K.M. 


SPORT 


Boxing 


As an aftermath to the terrific beating he 
received at the hands of Joe Louis, burly Abe 
Simon, in a dramatic announcement on April 
21, declared that he was permanently retiring 
from the ring. The towering 250-pounder’s 
retirement is at the insistence of his bride of a 
few months and a number of psychiatrists, who 
have traced his present ailment to the batter- 
ing he received from the Brown Bomber. 


On the other side of the Big Pond, only 
important boxing matches will be alluwed in 
future. This forces the majority of the ap- 
proximately 4,000 leather-pushers of Great 
Britain to turn to pushing somo other business. 


In Gormany, Max Schmeling, whu has beeu 
released from his war duties as a parachut- 
ist, has announced that he will return to the 
ring in the near future. It will be interesting 
to aco to what degree his military exploits 
have influenced his boxing ability. 


Inter-Collegiate Sports in America 


At Kansas City the Stanford Indians proved 
themselves “masters-of-the-hoop” by winning 
the Natiunal Gullege Basketball Championship 
before a record-breaking crowd of 6,000 
snectators, when they defeated Dartmouth 
University 53: 38. 

Yale University on the same day won the 
N.U.A.A. national swimming title at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., when they won 6 out vf 11 
events and placed in all the others, aggregat- 
ing 71 points. Sixteen other teams competed 
in the meet, but, with the exception of the 
Michigan Wolverines and Ohio State, they 
only managed to scratch the point column. 


On the cinder track the Seytonwall College 
set a new mark for the two-mile relay with 7 
min. 32.9 sec., while John Borrican further 
econfirmod America’s claim to hegemony vn the 
track and field by establishing a new record 
for 880 yards with L min. 50.5 sec, 


Super Mermaid 


Ragnhild Hveger, proud possessor of a dozen 
or so world swimming records, established two 
new ones, or rather, bettered two of her own. 
Denmark’s pride covered the 440 yards in 5 
min. 11.5 sec., cutting her previous time by 
more than a second. A few weeks later she 
bettered her time for 500 meters by almost 5 
seconds, setting up a new mark of 5 min. 53 
sec. 


Football 


War or no war, the international football 
games in Europe seem to go on. On April 13 
the national teams of Germany and Spain 
‘tied 1:1 in Berlin, and a few days later 


the Italian national team beat Spain by a score 
of 6 to 0 in Milan. 


75,000 spectators attended the international 
match between England and Scotland at 
Glasgow. The Scottish team, which had been 
beaten twice before this season by England, 
pleasantly surprised its supporters by winning 
by 5 goals to 4. With many other attractions, 
chiefly horse-racing, absent or severely re- 
stricted, and people obeying the Government’s 
request to travel as little as possible, very 
largo crowds haye beon thronging the Luvtball 
grounds all over the country. 


Baseball 


The bat-wielders are well under way both in 
America and Japan. Brooklyn’s “bums,” the 
Daffy Dodgers, after a bad start moved into 
first place in the National League by virtue 
of a smashing 9: 2 victory over tho Boston 
Braves, clouting a procession of three Boston 
pitchers for a total of 11 runs. In the 
American League the rejuvenated St. Louis 
Browns amazed their home-town fans by giving 
last year’s champions, the New York Yankees, 
a close tussel for first place. 


In Japan, the spring “Big Six” baseball season 
opened on April 18 at the Meiji Shrine 
Stadium. It will be recalled that Waseda 
University mopped up all opposition last fall, 
and they are again given the best odds for 
winning the final laurels this season. 


War and Rubber Balls 


While overseas sports activities are being 
restricted for various reasons—in Australia, 
for instance, to bring home to the population 
the seriousness of Lhe present state of emer- 
gency, and in Argentina because of various 
shortages—the Japanese Government is doing 
all in its power to keep sports going despite 
the war. Beginning in the middle of April, 
the Japan Athletic Goods Distribution Com- 
pany is to distribute more than 90,000 dozen 
rubber balls, including soft balls, tennis balls, 
and balls for other games. According to the 
Chugai Shogyo, baseball and tennis fans in 
the Tokyo Prefecture stand to receive 10,430 
dozen soft balls and 4,917 dozen tennis balls, 
while 875 dozen ordinary rubber balls will be 
distributed to women factory employees. 


No Pan-American Olympic Games 


The USA and Cuba having been the first to 
refuse participation, the other American Re- 
publics have now agreed to postpone the 
Pan-American Games, which were scheduled 
to open in Buenos Aires on November 21, till 
after the war.—H. 


DOCUMENTS 


One of the most important political developments during the last 


month was the failure of Sir Stafford Cripps’ mission to India. 


Below 


we present the text of the official explanation on the part of the Indian 
National Congress Party as to why the British proposals were rejected. 


“The Working Committee have given full 
and earnest consideration to the proposals 
made by the British War Cabinet in regard to 
India and the elucidation thereof by Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps,” states the main resolution of the 
Indian National Congress, which has rejected 
the British plan. 


After dealing with defense problems, the 
resolution goes on: “The British War Cabinet's 
proposals relate principally to the future upon 
the cessation of hostilities. The Committee, 
while recognizing that self-determination for 
the people of India is accepted in principle in 
that uncertain future, regret that this is 
fettered and circumscribed, and that certain 
provisions have been introduced which gravely 
imperil the development of any free and united 
national government and the establishment of 
a democratic state. 


“Even the constitution-making body is so 
constituted that the people’s right of self- 
government is vitiated by the introduction of 
non-representative elomonts. The people of 
India have, as a whole, clearly demanded full 
independence. and the Congress has repeatedly 
deciared that no other status exeept thut of 
independence fur the Whole of India could be 
agreed to or could meet the essential require- 
ments uf the present situation. 


“The Committee recognize that future inde- 
pendence may be implicit in the pronosale, but 
the accompanying pruvisions and restrictions 
are such that real freedom may well become 
an illusion. The comnleto ignucing of the 
00,000,000 people in the Indian States and their 
treatment as commodities st the ulsposal of 
thoir rulers 18 a negation both of democracy 
and self-determination. While the representa- 
tion vf an Indian State in the constitution- 
making body is fixed on a population basis, 
the people of a State have no voice In choosing 
those representatives nor are they to hed 
consulted at any stage while decisions vitally 
affecting them are being taken. 


“Such States may in many ways become 
barriers to the growth of Indian freedom, 
enclaves where foreign authority still prevails 
and where the possibility of maintaining foreign 
armed forces has been stated to be a likely 
contingency and a perpetual menace to the 
freedom of the people of such States, as well 
as of the rest of India. 


“Acceptance beforehand of the novel principle 
of non-accession for any province is also a 
severe blow to the conception of Indian unity 
and an apple of discord likely to generate 
growing trouble in the provinces and which 
may well lead to further difficulties in the 
way of the Indian States merging themselves 
into the Indian union. 


“The Congress has been wedded to Indian 
freedom and unity and any break of unity, 
especially in the modern world, when the 
peoples’ minds inevitably think in terms of 
ever larger federations, would be injurious to 
all concerned and exceedingly painful to 
contemplate. Nevertheless the Committee can- 
not think in terms of compelling the people of 
any territorial unit to remain in the Indian 
union against their declared and established 
will. While recognizing this principle, the 
Committee feel that every effort should be 
made to create conditions which would help 
the different units in developing a common 
and co-operative life. 


“Any proposal concerning the future of 
India must demand attention and scrutiny, but 
in today’s grave crisis it is the present that 
counts, and even proposals for the future in 
so far as they affect the present. The Com- 
mittee necessarily attached the greatest impor- 
tance to this aspect of the question and on 
this ultimately depends what advice they should 
give to those who leok to them for guidance. 
For this the British War Cabinct’s present 
proposals are vague and altogether incomplete. 
and there would appear to be no vital changes 
in the present structure contemplated. 


“Tt has boon made clear that the defense of 
India will in any event remain under Pritioh 
control. At any time defense is a vital subject. 
During war-time it is all-important and covers 
almost every sphere of lifo and administration. 
To take away defense from the sphere of 
responsibility at this stago reduces that 
responsibility to a farce and nullity and makes 
it perfectly clear that India io nut going to be 
frco in any way and her government is not 
going to function as a free independent 
government during the war. The Committee 
would repeat that the essential prerequisite 
for assumption of responsibility by the Indian 
people in present circumstances is their 
realization as a fact that they are free and 
are in charge of maintaining and defending 
their freedom. What is most wanted is the 
enthusiastic response of the people which 
cannot be evoked without the fullest trust in 
them and devolution of responsibility on them 
in the matter of defense, 


“It is manifest that the present Government 
of India as well as its provincial agencies are 
lacking in competence and are incapable of 
shouldering the burden of India's defense. It, 
is only the people of India through their 
popular representatives who may shoulder this 
burden worthily. But that can only be done 
if full responsibility is cast upon them. 


“The Committee are, therefore, unable to 
accept the proposals put forward on behalf of 
the British War Cabinet.” (Reuter, 11.4.4?.) 
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